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TIME WILL SHOW. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Ah! time will show !—yes, time will show 
If the vows you breathe are true, 
If all the joys I now a 
Be recompensed by you; 
The present is rife with love and truth, 
But the fature—who may know? 
To the sere of life, as in days of youth, 
Will you love me ?—time will show. 


You tell me they are happy hours 
That we together share ; 

You prsise my voice—you bring me flowers 
To bind my flowing hair ; 

But should we live till age has turned 
Those raven locks to snow, 

Will your gaze be cold, my voice be spurned, 
Will you love me ?—time will show. 


Whate’er our lot in life may be, 
I have linked my fate with thine ; 
Whatever of chance or change we see, 
Shall thy weal or woe be mine: 
For woman’s faith, and woman’s truth, 
No change can undergo; 
In the sere of life as in days of youth, 
I shall love you—time will show. 





REPROOF OF THANKS. 
BY W. 8. LANDOR. 


Nay, thank me not again for those 
Camelias, and the untimely rose; 

But if (whence yuu might please the more, 
And win the few unwon before) 

I sought the flowers you loved to wear, 
O’erjoyed to see them in your hair, 

Upon my grave I pray you set 

One primrose or one violet.... 

Nay; I can wait a little yet. 





THE TWO FRIENDS. 
BY C. G, LELAND. 


I have two friends—two glorious friends, 
Two braver could not be; 

And every night, when midnight tolls, 
They meet to laugh with me. 


The first was shot by Carlist thieves, 
Three years ago in Spain: 

The second was drowned near Alicante, 
While I alive remain. 


I love to see their dim white forms 
Come floating through the Night ; 

And grieve to see them fade away 
Inthe early Morning light. 


The first with gnomes in the Under-Land 
Is leading a lordly life, 

And the second has married a mermaiden, 
A beautiful water-wife. 


And since I have friends in the Earth and Sea, 
With a few (I trust) on high, 

*T is a matter of small account, I ween, 
The way that I may die. 


For whether I sink in the foaming flood, 
Or swing on the triple tree, 
Or die in my bed as a Christian should, 
Is much the same to me. 
Knickerbocker. 
—_—@_—__—. 


“THE BEST OF THREE.” 


An unmilitary spectator, gazing upon a regiment of cavalry on the 
march, is apt to suppose that, like a body of chieb-tiee ina <& it has 
ut to be packed up, and despatched in any direction at a moment's 
Notice He sees each individual private, looking straight between the 
ears of his charger, surrounded by his own and his horse’s arapher- 
nalia—which ‘personal property the faithful pair carry about with 
ij €m as & snail does her shell, in all their wanderings. Being a civi- 
an, the delighted gazer has, of course, an immense idea of military 
Punctuality and quickness ; so forgetting the difficulty with which he 
phe own family in motion, to perform a journey from Ramsgate 
; outhampton, he fondly supposes that the blast of a trumpet, sound- 
ng ‘ boots and saddles,’ is sufficient to move any number of squadrons, 
imene”’ horses, sick men, officers’-mess-establishments, and other 
ipedimenta, at & moment’s warning, to Lisbon, Gibraltar, Quebec 
or iiwal. , : 
ittle does he know the confusion created in a barrack- ard by the 
ph of ‘ the route’—the hurrying to and fro of orderlise, pots 
a rps and trumpeters—the grave and steady bustle of the colonel, 
po 8 admiring imitator, the regimental serjeant-major—the hurried 
child gements of the doctor, probably a married man, with a host of 
Wéien at? frantic state of the adjutant, and calm despair of the 
teste: invariably a stalwart warrior, whose corpulent propor- 
rl My appears impossible for any horse to carry—the captains com- 
aes ee in the affairs of their respective troops, and the move- 
have = cir own baggage—the lieutenants thinking of ‘the girls we 
Py . ind us —and the cornets (happy dogs!) with the true elasticity 
yeoe 3 » Swamping all their cares for the present, and regrets for the 
Sdnine! golden anticipations of the future. We will pass over the diffi- 
tionabiy Hong mess-man, important as that functionary must unques- 
vente y “A nor will we dwell upon the labours of bat-men and ser- 
into pS ing up baggage, and stowing the most ingenious inventions 
© smallest given space; or the discomforts of the handful of 
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women, whose privilege it is to follow a regiment on service. It is 
enough to know that, out of this chaos of confusion, spring the elements 
of order and arrangement, and that, in twenty four hours at the outside, 
everything is ready for the road, the rail, the transport, or the field. 
Add to all this, the knowledge that the corps thus set in motion is about 
to leave home on active service, where promotion and distinction are 
as surely swaiting the survivors, as grape and musketry, round-shot 
and sabre. cuts, are in store for those whose fate it may be never to see 
merry England again, and some idea may be formed of the excitement 
prevailing in the cavalry barracks at York one fine spring morning 
early in the present century, on the receipt of ‘ the route’ for the Pe- 
ninsula by the gallant th Dragoons. 

Ah! I was young in those days, and would not have exchanged my 
lieutenancy in that distinguished regiment, with my aspirations for mil- 
itary glory, and hopes for the future—no ! not for a dukedom in posses- 
ion. Like Mazeppa. 


I was a goodly stripling then; 
At seventy years I so may say ; 


and with youth, strength, health, and, aboveall, hope, with the world, 
not of reality, but of boyhood’s dreams, all before me, could any po- 
sition in life be more enviable than mine? I am old now, and, like 
all old men, somewhat inclined to overrate the advantages of youth. 
But I must strive to curb the garrulity which is so apt to steal on with 
imereasing years, and tell my story in the off-hand fashion of the pres- 
ent day. It isnot fair to lay hold of my courteous reader by the button, 
and inflict on him the unnecessary twaddle that shall dub me ‘ bore.’ 

Well; the gallant——-—th were quartered at York, and ‘a glorious 
summer’ we made it for the ‘sons of York, ay, and the daughters, too. 
Balls, pic-nics, races, theatricals, all the autumn—more balls, more 
theatricals, capital hunting, famous shooting, all the winter. York- 
shire has ever been celebrated for the kindness and hospitality of its 
inhabitants. It still keeps up its character in that respect, as I am in- 
formed on all hands; but in those days I can vouch for every man’s 
home being literally ‘ his castle? and truly we were free of them all. 

Amongst the many from whom my brother officers and myself were 
sure ofa hearty welcome, none were more delighted to see us, or made 
us more perfectly at home, than Mz. Bolton, of Newnham Dale, and his 
three daughters. The ‘Squire, as he was called, over many a broad 
acre was one of a class which I hope I may never live to see fading from 
the face of our country. A kind landlord, a hospitable and affectionate 
friend, a refined scholar, and an enthusiastic sportsman, Mr. Bolton 
was the “* beau ideal” of a thorough country gentleman, in the broadest 
sense of the word. I see him now in the old hall at Newnham Dale ; 
we are coming in from pheasant-shooting in the wide woods that skirt 
his picturesque domain. A travelling carriage has just brought a fresh 
accession of guests to partake of his hospitalities ; and the Squire steps 
forward from the old oak fire-place, with a glow of pleasure on his 
handsome countenance——‘a good portly mani’ faith, and a corpulent, 
of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most noble carriage’—receiv- 
ing the ladies with all the refined courtesy of ‘ the old school,’ lit =p 
as it were, by his own kind heart and affectionate disposition ; while 
the cordial welcome with which he greets the rougher sex, makes the 
male guest at once feel completely at home. The eldest and youngest 
daughter are working by the light of the wood-fire, in a snug Corner, 
so partitioned off and entrenched by ottomans, fauteuils, low chairs, 
tiny tables, footstools, and other lady-like encumbrances, that it al- 
most forms a separate apartment. While coming through the billiard- 
room, I hear the rustle of a dress that my heart tells me can only belon 
to Mary Bolton, the second daughter of the hospitable ‘Squire,’ an 
the fairest girl in all the ‘ north countrie.’ 

I need not now be ashamed to confess that I was over head and ears 
in love with—or what, in military language, we irreverently denomi- 
nated, spoony on—Mary Bolton ; nor can such an event be a matter of 
astonishment. As for describing her, I hold it to be impossible to des- 
cribea woman. Beautiful she was, that I know, for I have heard her 
charms discussed in many a crowded drawing-room ; me she was, for 
much as the Squire loved all his daughters, he never called Mary by any 
other name than ‘best of three.’ Graceful and lady-like, quiet, and 
, quite clever enough,’ all these I am convinced she must have been, 
when I try to think of her impartially, as another might; but it was 
none of these qualities that gave her that indescribable charm which 
to me she possessed. People now-a-days talk a great deal about ‘ mes- 
merism ;’ I think it must have been shat; I cay only account for it by a 
magnetic influence.’ Je l’aimais, parceque c’était elle, et parceque c’ 
était moi.’ Andif you, my indulgent and venerable reader, will look 
back some fifty years into life, when your heart leapt to your lips. and 
colour rushed to your cheek, at the mere sound of a name, or if you, 
young and gallant cavalier, will seriously reflect upon the singular 
fact, that every one of your horses (of course, you pique yourself on 
your riding) bends himself into a curvet on passing one particular 
drawing-room window, and stops short, without any indication from his 
master, at one particular door, you will probably be able to give no 
better explanation of your respective conduct than the French sentence 
T have just quoted, as containing the whole essence and ‘ morale’ of an 
infatuation as mysterious as it is universal. 

Well, although I was as conceited as most young men of my years, 
and a bold dragoon to boot, I blushed up to my eyes whenever ‘ the 
second Miss Bolton,—as I reverently denominated my enslaver—made 
her appearance ; and on the occasion that now presents itself so vividly 
to my fegollection, I could hardly muster up courage for what I was 
dying to do—viz., to place a chair for her by her sisters’ work-table, 
and ensconsing myself as near as ible to the wished-for spot, mo- 
nopolize the whole conversation and attention of my lady-love. ShallI 
ever forget my astonishment when ing close to me, she whispered 
in a voice inaudible to all but molt yy 

‘: Will you step into the library, Mr. ——? I wish to speak to you 
alone.’ 

‘Heavens!’ I thought, ‘what can it mean?’ Beyond the fact of 
my standing in the position customary with gentlemen in polite society, 
and not balancing myself on my head, I was conscious of nothing, 
hardly of my own personal identity, though vouched for by a smart 
shooting-dress, and much soiled gaiters. Visions of a declaration, be- 
gan by the laly !—throwing ourselves on the mercy of her indulgent 
father—sale of commission—retirement in the country—love in a cot- 
tage—with my own governor’s awful resentment in the background— 
all this whirled through my brain, as hot and cold by turns I stood in 
the library, appointed as our trysting-place. I never knew exactly 
how I got there myself; and as for Mary, she might have come down 
the chimney for ought I knew to the contrary. However, the trance 
did not last long, for even as the application of the pure element tothe 
brows of the sleeper—a process called by mischievous urchins ‘cold 
pig’—dispels, like an air-bubble, the dreamy creations of faney, so 
was I literally startled back to my senses by the matter-of-fact, busi- 
ness-like manner in which Miss Bolton addressed me. 

‘Mr. ——, I wished to speak to you in private, about selling my 








brown horse.’ 
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‘ Your brown horse, Miss Bolton ! very nice horse’—was all I could 
stammer out 

‘The fact is,’ she proceeded, in the same calm, measured tones, ‘I 
wish to sell him for fifty pounds. I believe him to be worth a good 
deal more; and papa says he would at any time command that price; 
so I thoug>t, Mr. ——, that perhaps you could dis of him for me: 
only I want the money immediately. In fact, it is absolutely necessary 


| I shouid have it in two days; and I must beg of you not to say a word 


upon the subject to any one.’ 

I felt that this was the moment to become of a treasure, so 
intimately associated with Mary Bolton; and accordingly, mystified as 
I was at the whole proceeding, I expressed my willingness to purchase 
the brown horse, and begged to be allowed to send for him at Miss 
Bolton’s convenience. When buyer and seller are both of one mind, 
a bargain is easily concluded ; and it was soon settled that the animal 
should be paid for by his new master in person, the very next ev 
at a York Ball which we were both to attend, and that, contrary to the 
usual practice in these cases, he should be delivered the following 
morning. 

And on Miss Bolton having succeeded in attaining her-object, be- 
gan, like a true woman, to experience sundry twinges of at that 
which, @ few moments before, had 7 to be she was 
most ious to gain; and it was not without certain chokings in that 
white throat, and overflowingness of those violet eyes, that she consigned 
me to the care of her dumb favourite ‘He was so e !—and would 
eat out of her hand: he was so handsome!—and Mr. —— would not 
cut his tail, she ed: and she had hunted him sometimes (with a 
smile); and he could leap so beautifully (with a blush); and if ever I 
went into any of those horrid battles——’ Here poor Mary’s voice 
failed her altogether, and with a hurried ‘ morning, Mr. ——; we 
shall meet to-morrow night at the ball,’ she rushed away by a door 
that led to the seclu regions of ladies’ boudoirs and respectable 
married couples’ chambers, in that old country house, farremoved from 
the noise racket of billiard-room range and bachelors’ gallery. 

The second Miss Bolton's eyes were somewhat rei when she appear- 
ed at dinner, and I thought that she studiously avoided me, so as to al- 
low of no further explanation as regarded our mysterious ‘deal.’ 
When, after a fair ‘ symposium’ over our host’s most excellent claret, 
we walked into the drawing- , the ladies had retired for the night ; 
and as I was to breakfast early, and hunt my way back to the barracks 
the following day, I could ogly console myself by anticipating a con- 
fidential a delightful ex at the coming ball. 

* There were dandies in those days;” and as, in the present fashion, 
@ young man prides himself chiefly on the extreme looseness of his gar- 
ments, more particularly those in which he means to take violent ex- 
ercise by standing in a doorway, and watching people attempt to dance, 
—so, in my time, we thought it impossible to gird up our loins too 
tightly, or to be brushed up, curled, and starched too severely, ere we 
offered ourselves up, willing victims to the barbarous institutions of 
our ancient Terpsiehore. ‘ Down the middle, and u n,’ thro 
six-and-thirty couple, might well be called what old Major Damb-bells 
of ours—an apoplectic dragoon, in a stock nine inches deep—hoarsely 
designated it, ‘a choker, my boy !’ 

My toilette on the evening in question was of the most elaborate 
kind, as befitted one who hoped to progress in the ces of his 
fair. Whatever scope for decoration the military simplicity of a uni- 
form afforded, was taken advantage of ; and the buckle of my belt, on 
that important occasion, was drawn at least two holes tighter than any 
previous experience of the strength and toughness of russia leather 
could warrant. I was present in the body at mess, but anything so 
absent as my behaviour has not often been seen at that convivial in- 
stitution of the —th D In little humour was I for that popu- 
lar description of ‘ badinage’ which the vulgar call ‘chaff;’ and my 
thirst was of a kind which red port wine only served to aggravate ; so, 
after an early cup of coffee, another turn at the hair-brushes in my 
barrack-room, with an abortive attempt to draw that infernal belt a 
hole tighter, I proceeded to the dazzling scene of my anticipated happi- 
ness. 


+ * * * * . 


Mary Bolton gave me no rtunity of explanatien certainly; I 
dened with ber, buta eaipien tenee ioe bad Solies of confidential 
cemmunication ; and declining all offers of tea, that convenient excuse 
for love-making, and disregarding all hints of the room being hot, and 
the flowers on the staircase well worth seeing, she walked me back 
to her aunt, a stiff old lady, well adapted for a chaperon, and receiv- 
ing my note addressed to herself, and enclosing the fifty pounds for her 
horse, she thanked me coldly for performing her commission, and ac- 
cepting ‘ my cousin John’s arm for the next dance, left me planted b 
the forbidding old aunt, more in love than ever, horribly angry wi 
myself for the little way I had made in the lady’s good- graces, and 
hugely inclined to pick a quarrel with‘ cousin John,’ as an infernally 
conceited fellow and much too ‘ bumptious’ for a civilian. 

Had I known what the morrow would bring forth, I think I could 
not have found it in my heart to part thus from Mary. I think even 
she would have felt it not unbecoming to show some interest in one so 
soon to be severed from her by the hoarse call of war; but truly none 
of us can tell what an hour may bring forth ; and neither she nor I, 
on that evening, anticipated + parting jof more than a few days. 
Long, long years were to elapse, and stirring scenes to be enacted, in 
which one was destined to bear a part, ere we should meet again. 

And now I see a figure wrapped in a horseman’s cloak, and adorned 
by a gold- braided forage-cap, lietlessly wearing through the moonlit 
hours of the ‘middle watch,’ on the deck of Government T 
No 9 —a capacious old tub, which is stiffly and steadily working her 
way to windward over the long rolling swell ofthe Bay of Biscay— 
close-hauled is she on her course, for the breeze is steady from the 
south-west, and glorious is that boundless waste of waters, athwart 
whose hill and dale the flickering reflection of the moon seems to fling 
a glittering pathway, even to the far horizon, while myriads of fairies 
appear to be dancing their way along that road of gold. The old 
Transport makes tolerable way, as she bends industriously to her lar- 
board tack, and the cavalry officer on watch, with one hand ever and 
anon removing a glowing cigar from his mouth, while the other grasps 
a friendly stay to aid a landsman’s balance, who is be but the unac- 
knowledged lover of bonny Mary Bolton, bound for the field of honour 
and promotion, the land of medal, clasp, and decoration—the blood- 
stained Peninsula ? 

We had marched from York the very morning after the ball I have 
mentioned ; the brown horse, promoted to second charger, had arrived 
in the nick of time, and after the usual jollities and humours ofa 
march through England, we were now fairly embarked, and already 
half-way to a land where a far different service from any we had yet 
seen awaited our corps. I was keeping ‘the middie watch,’ as wag 
then the custom of the service, even for ‘sogers,’ when on board 
ship; and, moreover, I was thinking of Mary Bolton, when my rever- 
ies were interrupted by the second mate of the Transport a smart sailor- 





like young fellow, of some five or six-and-twenty, who was not unwill- 





‘furnished the money, but that it was not to be mentioned, on any ac- 
»count, as she did not wish it known to any one: and, ‘ poor dear,’ as 
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ing to relieve the tedium of his watch by my agreeable society, and 
one of my still more acceptable cigars. 

“ How are we getting on? said I, the usual question ofa landsman on 
& voyage. ‘ 

“« Making five knots, sir,’ was the reply ; and after a sli ht pause in 
our conversation, he added, ‘I thiuk as your rig’ment was last at York, 
sir, if I’m not mistaken.’ ‘ 

I answered in the affirmative, and making a guess, from a slight 
north country accent on my friend’s tongue, though scarcely percep ti- 
ble—for sailors, like soldiers, soon catch atone and idiom peculiar 
to themselves—I inquired, ‘Do you know anything of Yorkshire ” 

‘ Well, sir, I'm Yorkshire myself, was the reply ; ‘ born and bred at 
Newnham Dale, till ten years of age. Maybe you know Newnham 
Dale, sir, and Squire Bolton—a kind, good gentleman is "Squire 
Bolton—and the young ladies, too, God bless ’em, I owe "em more nor 
ever I shall pay, and father likewise; but I ask your pardon, sir; 

rhaps you never see Squire Bolton” : 

I longed to shake hands with the ‘honest fellow, if it was only for 
knowing the Miss Bolton’s, and assured him, with my heart on my 
lips,toat I was on intimate terms with the good ‘squire and his whole 
family ; and having once got him on the subject. he never stopped till 
he had told me the whole particulars of his birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation; and what interested me a good deal more, he described to me 
diverse circumstances connected with his own family, and the kind- 
hearted generosity of‘ Miss Mary,’ which entirely cleared up the ves 
tery of the sale of her brown horse, and the secresy in which that affair 
was involved. > 

It appeared, from what the mate told me in his honest Yorkshire 
dialect,—for as he talked of home, he got more and more provincial in 
his accent,—that his father had become seriously involved, in his small 
way, during the past summer, that in consequence of a rascally cousin, 
(then in America, of course,) he had become, liable for an amount, 
that all he could realize in the world, without selling the necessary 
stock from bis little farm, would be insufficient to liquidate; that the 
’squire, having already returned him a half-year’s rent, to assist him 
in making head against his difficulties, the old man’s honest pride would 
not allow him to ark for any further assistance from that source; that 
his children had gathered round him, and offered all their savings, as 
in duty bound; that he, the sailor, had been home at the time, and 
‘ did what he could,’ as he modestly expressed the immediate produc- 
tion of three years’ wages,—his all; but that, do what they would, 
and struggle as they might, there was still fifty pounds wanting to 
set Farmer Bradley straight with the world, and to enable him to fight 
his way on, ‘ not afeard,’ as he called it, ‘ to look e’er a man in the face ;’ 
that this fifty pounds was not forthcoming, and the old farmer’s distress 
was at its height, when, one evening, a letter arrived from the lawyer 
at York, who had managed poor Bradley’s difficulties, stating that he 
had received a fifty-pound note to Farmer Bradleys account, which, 
with the money then in hand, would liquidate all claims against him, 
and set him square with the world; that they had no clue to discover 
who might be the donor of so acceptable a gift, and that it was only on 
the very morning my informant, the second son, Tom, departed to join 
his ship, that he was told by her old nurse, it was Miss Mary who had 


the old nurse added, ‘ she sold her horse, that, I’ve heard her say, she 
loved like a Christian, to be hunted to death by one of them soger- 
officers, God forgive ’em,’ to obtain the necessary sum, ‘ and,’ logically 
added Tom Bradley, ‘ if there’s angels in heaven, that Miss Mary, she’s 
a born angel on earth; and if she’s not, I’m—’ something or another, 
which had very little to do with the class of beings the honest young 
mate referred to. 

The whole mystery was now cleared up all my misgivings were 
at an end; whilst I had been puzzling my brain inventing clandestine 
reasons, and racking my heart, thinking hard thoughts against m 
ladyelove, she had been performing an act of charity and self-denial, 
in the trnest sense of the word ; and when I told Tom Bradley—as how 
could I help telling him? that I was the ‘ soger- officer’ who had obtained 
Miss Mary’s favourite, what wonder that, for the rest of the voyage, 
we jointly and severally petted the brown charger as never animal 
was potted before, even at sea’? and that from the very night on which I 





became acquainted with his history, I distinguished him from the other 
two horses I possessed, in honour of his former mistress, as well as for 
his own intrinsic qualities, by the well-remembered title of ‘ Best-of- 
ree. ae 
i. It'is not for me to dwell upon the series of adventures inseparable 
-from such a campaign, as the one on which I now entered. ighty 
operaticns were being carried on by the master-warriors of that day, 
and the great Duke was building, step by step, that pinnacle of glory 
which was eventually to be crowned by the closing triumph of 
Waterloo. 

In these operations, though but a unit in the mass, I bore my part. 
In common with the smallest drummer-boy in the army, I identified 
myself with its victories, as I shared its privations and its dangers ; 
and we rather piqued ourselves on being in the thick cf the latter. It 
was my pride to know, that even a subaltern of dragoons—even the 
charger that bore him—was part and parcel of that mighty whole, 
which was to shake the war-anointed Emperor on his throne, and to 
influence the destinies of the world. 

A cavalry officer, like a centaur, is nothing without his other half, 
—his trusty charger. No fish out of water looks half so helpless as a 
dismount — \ 

As the animal is so important a portion of the pair, I may be for- 
given for devoting a few lines to the description of ‘ Best-of-Three.’ 

Next to talking of themselves, men are apt to take the greatest de- 
= in — of their horses, and mine was indeed the most glorious 

his kind. 

He was a rich dark-brown, rather low, butof extraordinary strength 
and symmetry of frame, with a beautiful little head, and small, pointed 
ears, which—when excited by the difficulty in front of him, whether 
fence or foe, a brook or a battery—turned inwards, till their quivering 
tips almost met. His back and loins were strength personified; he 
was thorough-bred, and as fast as the wind, with that instinctive love 
for all the display and trappings of war peculiar to the borse among 
animals, as to the weaker sex among the human race. In temper he 
was docile as bigh-couraged, ‘ gentle and not fearful,’ with the faithful 
affection and almost the sagacity of a dog. He learnt his drill quicker 
than any charger that had ever before been placed under the tuition of 
our riding-master, and the colonel complimented me on his appearance, 
when we made our joint debut in the field. Poor old ‘ Best-of-Three !’ 
All I have left of you, is that well-known hind foot, the only white 
about you, converted into the inkstand from which I now write. In 
truth, you were a gallant steed; and bad your heart failed you in 
danger, or your limbs in difficulties, I had not been here now, to tell 
an old worn out veteran’s tale of a scurry for liberty and life. 

It was during the winter, celebrated for that wonderful and elabo- 
rate scheme of defence, so successfully carried out by the most skilful 
warrior of the age, and known to history by the title of ‘ the lines of 
Torres Vedras,’ that my tour of duty placed me on the look-out, as 
officer commanding a cavalry picket, in the immediate vicinity of one 
of the enemy’s outposts-—a situation of tolerable responsibility for a 
young soldier, and one requiring no small amount of alertness and 
vigilance. My instru:tions were to reach a certain point, if possible 
unobserved, and there to establish the head-quarters, as it were, of the 
party | commanded—to place my videttes in such a manner as to guard 
against surprise; whilst, by means of a somewhat detached line of 
sentries, 1 kept open my communications with the rear. To these 
orders were added the usual injunctions on all service of this descrip- 
tion—to make myself as much as possible acquainted with the nature 
of the surrounding country—the fords in a certain stream winding its 
way along my front—the bridges, if any, and whether practicable for 
artillery, &c., &c. ; for all of which details the master-mind directing 
the whole of our operations appeared to have as provident a care as 
though its natural element were in the petty minutix of a subaltern’s 
duty, whilst at the same time its comprehensive grasp was capable of 
wielding the power of an allied army. : 

' My first care, on arriving at my post, was to establish myse.f in 
such @ manver as to guard against surprise. I made sure that no de- 
tached party of the enemy could occupy a position between mine and 
the stream to my front; whilst I took care that the country behind me 
should be reconnoitred, so as to secure a retreat in the event of a col- 
lision with @ superior force, as well as for the fi.st military purpose, 
of keeping open my communications. There was a wooded and pictur- 
esque slope to my front, on the further side of the stream I have 
already mentioned, and this I determined to examine thoroughly before 
proceeding with my survey of .he surrounding country. * 

Having brought my party to the spot we had fixed on for our bivouac 
and temporary head quarters, I dismounted, and walked down to the 
stream, under whose friendly banks I contrived to keep myself closely 
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oretne ridge. After a pretty accurate survey, I felt toleraly secure, 
and returning to our wateh-fire, at which my men had already begun 
their simple cookery, I received the reports of my two serjeants, and 
tightening the girths of ‘ Best-of-Three,’ whom I had fortunately 
brought with me on this arduous service, I rode quietly away, by my- 
self, to make what further discoveries I could as to the locality of the 
enemy, the disposition of the peasantry, and any other information I 
mong ther, which might prove useful to myself, or to my command- 
ng officer. 

Tieke carefully along, rounding the base of the opposite hill, and 
ever-keeping a wary look-out on each side of me; but no signs of hu- 
man habitation, or of the presence of man, could I detect. Wild, 
rugged, and picturesque, the eye of the painter would have been en- 
raptured at every tu:n of my path ; but sketching was not my object, 
and I was beginning to calculate how far I must have come from my 
post, and to have sundry misgivings as to whether I had sufficientl 
attended to my orders, with regard to making myself acquaint:d wit 
the stream, ond its deep and dangerous fords, when my attention «as 
suddenly arrested by a thin white line of smoke, only just visible 
against the brown copsewood which c othed the surface of a hill some 
two miles to my right. This, I conjectured, must come from some 
farm-house, hut, or cottdge, and here I thought | y slight know.edge 
of the language of the country might be advantageously brouz ht into 

lay. Acco ingly, I turned my horse’s head in the direction of the 
fing of vapour, and tro:ted briskly forward towards some distant en- 
closures, which I thought must surely lead me to what I now felt con- 
fident was a farm-house. These enclosures I found to consist of high 
and strong hedges, almost impervious in ae place, even to the eye, 
and what we siould have call.d in England ‘ bull- finches’ of the sever- 
est description. AsI rode through the gue into one of these fields, 
my thoughts insensibly wandered back to merry England, ard ihe 
cheering music of the hound—o the green pastures of Yorkshire, and 
the quict smile of Mary B lton, when my day-dream. were d spelled, 
and myself and horse most unequivocal.y startled, by the singing 
whistle of a ba!l over cur heads, and the sharp ringing report of a 
carbine, followed by the simultaneous appearance of three well-mounted 
French dragoons, belorging to the heaven knows-what regiment of 
hussars of the line, who emerged from a thicket in the corner of the 
very field I was so unsuspiciously crossing, and cam) thundering 
towards me ‘ ventre a terre,’ and blaspheming in chorus that I was to 
render myself into their hands. I made my mind up in a moment. 
The gate behind me ied into a lane, out of which the fence I had re- 
marked, though large, was rracticable, and wheeling ‘ Best-of- Tree’ 
suddenly round upon his haunches, I made for this outlet at the ver 
best speed I was master of—about one stride for every two of the French 
hussars. Disregardirg an uncertain shot from one of mr new acquain- 
tances, who pulled up t administer the compliment, I was com.ng 
rapidly down to the gateway, waen, to my horror, a fourth hussar 
made his appearance through that very entrance, and slamming the 
gate (a new strong piece of timber as man could wish to see) behind 
him, came ‘sacré-ing’ on in my very teeth, with such determination 
that I saw a collision was unavoidable. He was upon me iike light- 
ning; and I had just tims to draw my sword, parry his thrust, and 
return it ineffectually, when I found we were within three strides of 
the now-closed gate. I co lected ‘ Best-of-Three’ for tne effort, and 
high as it was, he jumped it like a bird. Alas! alas! only to land me 
in the lane, amidst the — and bravoes of some score or two of 
hussars, belonging to the same regiment as my prev.ous antagonists, 
now left planté in the field. There I was, right in the m:ddle of them ; 
and there was nothing for it but to submit wit: a good grace and a 
pleasant countenance. I rode up to the officer in command, a grizzled 
veteran, all moustaches and chin-tuft, very haggard, and very war- 
like, and much resembling an old Scotch terrier, and handing him my 
sword with a bow, I muttered something about ‘ Fortune de la guerre,’ 
pulled out a cigar-case, offered him a weed, which he accepted with 
exalted politeness, and striking a light, eee to smoke, with the 
air of a man who is perfectly satisfied with himself, and the position in 
which he is placed. Whether my sang-froid pleased them—and there 
is nothing a Frenchman admires so much as that phlegmatic quality, in 
which he is himself sv deficient—or whether they were delighted with 
the courage and agility displayed by my horse—or whether tueir na- 
tional chivalry of charac:er induces them always to respect a prisoner 
as such, I know not; but I had no reason to complain of my treatment. 
I was allowed to ride perfectly unconstrained between the ‘ vieux 
capitaine’ commanding, and a rusé old serjeant-major, who had sur- 
vived the Italiau campaign, as he informed me. The captain conversed, 
free.y and unreservedly, on every topic connected with the war, in- 
cluding my own capture, which had been arranged with great tact and 
secresy. 

It appears I had been seen by their sentries making for the line of 
white smoke, which srose from their own watch-fires. The three 





hussars whom I first saw had been sent to intercept me; and the shots 
fired at me were to serve the double purpose of warning their comrades 
in the lane, and wounding myself or charger, so as to make a certainty 
of my falling into their hands. ihe dragoon who had so unceremoni- 
ouly slammed the gate in my face, ae y that me. ns to ensure 
my capture, after an exciting chase round the field; and his comrades 
confessed themselves much surprised at the appearance of + ce beau 
cheval’ and ‘ mousieur le capitaine Anglais’ dropping, as if from the 
clouds, in the midst of them. 
bs 5 * * * * * * 
But all this time I am making my way to the enemy’s camp—a priso- 
ner, certainly, brt, in consideration of my being disarmed, allowed to 
ride perfectly at my ease. I need not dwell on the compliments paid 
to my horsemanship, or the admiration lavished on ‘ Best-of Three,’ 
on my way. We soon reached their fires; and could I have forgotten 
the disagreeable fact, that I was no longer a free agent, and divested 
myself of sundry misgivings as to the fate of my party, deprived of 
their commanding officer, I should have spent a very pleasant evening. 
The old captain of hussars shared with me his soup, his cigar-case, and 
his brandy-flask ; ‘ Best-of-Three’ obtained more than his due share of 
forage; and when at length I lay down to rest, enveloped in my own 
cloak, which had accompanied me in my adventures, I felt that, although 
a prisoner, I was considered as much aguest as though mine host had 
been living in his own chateau, and able to offer me all the luxuries of 
baths, dressing-rooms, and toilette-tables. 
I lay between two French privates, whilst a sentry, pacing his short 
walk to and fro, with hiseye continually glancing towards his charge, 
made it absurd to dream of the possibility of escape. I cannot say 
that I slept much. The French offiicer had informed me that he was to 
proceed to another out-post the following morning, whilst I was to be 
sent, horse and all, of course under sufficient escort to the head quar- 
ters of his regiment. These tidings, though received at the time with 
an air of military ‘ insouciance,’ weighed eavily at my heart. When 
should I ever see my comrades more? Where were all my hopes of dis- 
tinction vanished? Dear old England! shall I ever tread your shores 
again ? 
Such reflections as these were enough to banish sleep ; and [ strove 
todivert my mind by watching the proceedings of my captors, their 
mode of relieving guard &c., and their extreme vigilance and alertnegg, 
— accompanied by what we should consider somewhat slack dis- 
cipline. 

Amongst other precautions, I remarked one that was then new to me, 
although I have since ascerta'ned it was occasionally adopted'in our 
ownservice. A drum, rather an unusual piece of furniture ina bivouac 
of cavalry, was strung as tightly as possible, and a bullet placed on the 
centre of its calfskin surface; tbis I learnt was the most efficient of all 
sentries: the foot-fall of the smallest body of men will create a suffici- 
ent movement in the atmosphere to cause a vibration of the bullet, easily 
heard on the vellum, in its state of extreme tension ; and thus the al- 
arm is given, whilst the advancing party is still at such a distance as 
todefy the most acute ear. In our case, all remained quiet ; and, tow- 
ards morning, I dropped into a half-slumber, soon to be broken by the 
bustle and preparation of a march. A cup of coffee, prepared by my 
host’s own hand, a few hurried words of farewell, and compliments, 
such as none but a Frenchman would think appropriate at such a time, 
and I found myself seated on a French charger, weak and under-sized, 
but superbly caparisoned, between two troopers, one of whom bestrode 
‘ Best-of-Three,’ much to their mutual annoyance. My horse had a 
very fine mouth, and the Frenchman’s hands were more vigorous than 
sensitive. Even in my own forlorn plight, I could not help feeling fool- 
ishly distressed at seeing my favourite made so uncomfortable. Once 
or twice he reared in a fashion that I thought must have dissolved the 
inappropriate partnership; but his rider clung like amonkey to his 
*‘monture ;’ and so they went discordantly on, the horse fretting, cham- 
ping, snatching, and sideling, whilst the equestrian ‘sacré-ed,’ and 
swore, and spurred, in thorough insecurity and discontent. 

I felt quite relieved whena little before noon, we halted to slacken 
our girths, water our horses, and rest them for an hour or two before 





concealed, while with the aid of my glass I made good the whole of the 


proceeding on our march. I took the opportunity of getting near my 





charger to caress him, and endeavour to make him some amends 

revious annoyance. My escort consisted of a serjeant, & Corpor 
our privates ; two of the latter, though with perfect civility, 
closely watching their prisoner. The idea of escape was ever jn », 
mind ; but the vigilance of my two guards, made such an attempt almo, A 
impossible. Suddenly, as I wasin the act of loosening my favourite 
girths—for I was politely allowed to take charge of him myself during 
our halt—he raised his head in an attitude of startled attention, tur, 
ing one ear outward, as though he recognized some familiar sound _ 
I listened, and for an instant I thought I recognized the note of ahounq 
It must have been fancy. Psha! it was impossible; but still my hors, 
turned his head towards the wind, and I was sure, by his eagar eye 
and distended nostril, that he, too, was aware of something unusua)_ 
something that, from the force of habit, was calling up all his energie, 
and exciting my gallant courser to the utmost. Again I heard th, 
well-known notes, now not to be mistaken,—the twang of a horn, ang 
the increasing music of the pack running hard. My captors were soo 
on the qui vive, and ere five minutes had elapsed, the body of the hounds 
swept into view, accompanied by one man in scarlet and hunting-cap 
whom, even at a distance, I recognized as merry Tom Crane, huntsmay 
to the pack of hounds which the Duke of Wellington then kept in the 
Peninsula. 

‘They must have had a capital thing,’ thought I, ‘ to be so far oye 
the lines,’ or, as we would say at home, ‘out of their country; ang 
then it flashed across my mind, that now or never was the opportunity, 
My two guards, one with his hand on my wrist, were watching the 
sport in open-mouthed admiration and delight ; the other four soldiers 
were mounting their horses, with the hopeless idea of taking Tom Crane 
prisoner, under the impression that sucha ‘ piqueur’ would be a prize 
indeed. Now for it! ith all my might—and I could hit pretty hard 
in those days—I struck the soldier who was not holding me a left-hand. 
er under the ear, that, despite of shako and gorget, sent him downag 
ifhe had been shot; whilst at the same moment, disengaged my right 
hand from his comrade’s grasp, and sprung desperately into the sad. 
dle which adorned my trusty steed. Luckily for me, the force with 
which my remaining guard laid hold of * Best-of-Three’s rein caused 
him to rear right up on-end, and striking wildly out with his fore-feet, 
he disabled the arm that held him in its grasp, just as two of the es. 
cort, who had already mounted, were upon his quarters. 

Never was a horse so quick on his legs as my old charger; for the 
first hundred yards it was indeed ‘ touch-and-go ;’ the Frenchmen hay. 
ing the advantage of being already in their stride whilst I was starting. 
Fortunately their proximity prevented their comrades from firing, but 
I could almost fancy I felt their sabres cutting at me, till I got my 
horse fairly into his swing, and had room enough to turn his head tow- 
ards the hounds. In the meantime, however, my other captors, with the 
exception of the gentleman who was ‘ floored,’ had made a most skilful 
circuit in order to cut me off, andI found there was nothing for it but 
to gallop straight ahead, down hill, towards a deep scrambling-looking 
ravine, that it appeared just possible to get over. As I neared it, it 
looked larger and larger, and, for a moment, I doubted it was impracti- 
cable; but the way my favourite was going under me, his ears pointed 
to the difficulty, his short rapid strides, showing that he, at least, had 
made up his mind as to what he should do, gave me all the confidence 
I required, and taking him fast by the head, I urged him to the ex- 
treme ey he could command, whilst going in a collected form; we 
charged it uahasiating’y and just landed on the further side as aball 
whistled over our heads; and Crane, whose hounds had by this time 
checked, and who had seen and understood the whole escape and chase, 
gave a twang upon his horn, for the double purpose of diverting the at- 
tention of the re and encouraging aud guiding the pursued. — 
As I tooka pullat my horse up the opposite rise, I looked back to see 
how my friends, or rather my enemies, would negotiate the obstacle I 
had placed between us. The leading Frenchman forced his horse cou- 
rageously into the ravine, and the last I saw of him was a shako bob- 
bing up and down just above the surface of mother earth; and judging 
from the profound abyss that passed beneath my eye, as I shot athwart 
it, 1 should say that it must have taken several hours and a team 
of cart horses, toextricatehim. His comrades, after firing two or three 
ineffectual shots, rode round by another way ina fruitless attempt to 
outflank, and so capture us; but Crane, who seemed to look upon the 
whole thing as a delightful piece of fun, got up for his special amuse- 
ment, getting his hounds around him, and bidding me follow, soon put 


two or three such fences between ourselves and our pursuers as secured 
us from further molestation. 


Fond as I am of hunting, never before, or'since, have I been 80 rejoi- 
ced to see a pack of toxhounds; and Crane, after the finest run heever 
rode to, never brought home with him a more delighted sportsman.— 
That night | slept again surrounded by British uniforms, and | had 
the satisfaction of learning that my party, after I was taken prisoner, 
had retired upon head-quarters without loss, and taking with thems 
8 tisfactory report, such as it woul have beea my duty to maze. 

The great duke himself was informed of the particulars of my escipe; 
and many year: afterwards, when I had the honour of being in com- 

any with his Grace, remind. d me of the c rcumstance in his character- 
istic manner. ‘Siill fond of hunting—still fond of hunting eh? don’t 
ride so hard though, now, I’]l answer for it.’ 

Ihave now only to add, that ‘ Best-o’-Three,’ hag often since carried 
his old mistress, though no longer as Mary Bolton; and vhough in after 
year:, I have possessed many a good and gali:nt steed, I have never 
forgotten my ola favourite, whose speed an. courage saved we from the 
degradation and misery of a French pri:on. 
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THE KAFFIRS AND KAFFIR WARS. 
BY LIEUT.-COLONEL NAPIER. 


Accounts have just reached England of another daring outrage, re- 
cently committed by the Kaffirs on our unfortunate fellow-countrymen, 
located on the eastern frontier of the Cape of Good Hope; an outrage 
surpassing, in features of deeply-laid treachery and subsequent bloody 
atrocities all former onslaughts of a similar nature, so repeatedly, and 
ever 80 ey committed by these ‘‘irreclaimable barbarians” 
on that fine, though always hitherto insecure, portion of our colonial 
territories. 

Truly has it been observed that Kaffirland is the very “Algeria” of 
England! But, although France may be tormented with her posses- 
sions on the northern coast of Africa, in an equal ratio to what we 
experience from our possessions at the southernmost extremity of the 
same continent, yet there are features in the two respective cases, 
which admit of no further parallel or analogy ; and, although product- 
ive of similar results, their features stand out, nevertheless, in the 
broadest light of unmistakeable contrast and contradistinction. 

By similar results we mean to aver that Algeria and Kaffirland have 
both proved equally a drain on the respective resources—on the blood 
and treasure of France and Britain; but that the causes which have 
led to such results are widely different both in their origin and 
source. 

France, the aggressor, has been pouring forth her treasures and 
legions, to subdue a brave, though bigoted—a high-minded, though 
may-be barbarous nation—whose cause of patriotism, liberty, and self- 
defence, has, in common with that of Vircassia, excited the interest 
and sympathy of the whole free and civilized world; and both Abdel 
Khader and Shamil Bey must ever, in the eyes of posterity and the 
pege of history, hold a prominent place with other great characters, 
whose lives and energies have been spent in the best and noblest of 
ony, cause. 

ow differently is England circumstanced as regards Kaffirland, 
with its cruel, treacherous, aggressive, and plundering savage hordes! 

It was formerly the fashion to extol to the very skies the hardy 
victims of this —so mis-called— primitive, pastoral, and inoffensive 
race! The Kaffirs were long represented 2s a set of poor, harmless, 
nomadic shepherds, whose territories had been ruthlessly invaded by 
the *‘ white man,” when whole tribes—men, women, and children— 
were, it was averred, barbarously massacred, without the slightest 
provocation, or carried off into hopeless captivity; whilst their only 
treasures, their herds and flocks, were forcibly seized and plunder 
by the grasping hand of the overbearing and rapxcious colonist ! z 

These fables were so perseveringly disseminated at home—tbeir 
sanctimonious authors bore such undoubted credit for impartiality nd 
truth—the cause of the ‘‘ poor injured and ill-treated heathen” was $0 
warmly taken up by a ‘religious British public” that it became, 
with many, @ question how reparation could possibly be made to 8° 
injured and oppressed a race 

Even so late as the termination of the war of 1835, the delusion 02 
this subject was so strong that the colonial minister of that day not 
only justified the Kaffirs for having entered on that war, but actually 
rewarded them for oll the devastation they then committed on the 
colony, not only by surrendering our recent conquests, obtained in 
purely defensive and retributive war, but by restoring to these 12° 
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, other territories of which they had many years 
corrigitity poet ser former, and, as shall presently be shown, perfectly 
ae voked aggressions—most justifiably an Fe This man, in 
= who proved himself thus incapable and imbecile, followed up so 
ak ott er a measure by recalling from his government, with severe 
= ks of disapprobation, the gallant veteran who had effected 80 much 
for bis country’s cause, and for the good of its colonial possessions in 

frica. 

Southerr lowed by renewed outrages on the part of the Kaffirs, were 
the consequences of those mendacious reports—so industriously circa- 

jated, so credulously received at home! Ag 
These good old fabulous times have, however, it is to be hoped, at 
last come to & close. A set of ignorant and meddling missionaries, and 
ther emissaries of Exeter Hall, had it then all their own way. Nearly 
orery report from Southern Africa—nearly every work which had 
hitherto been written on that part of the world, bore undoubted marks 
of the tainted origin from whence it had derived its source. A very 
different class of authors* have, however, subsequently taken up the pen. 
The “truth ” has at last been proclaimed ; and the works published of 
late years have done much to remove the veil which, in relation to 
South African affairs, had been so artfully thrown over the eyes of the 
British public at large, by, generally speaking, a set of low, unedu- 
cated, and designing men; who, under the cloak of religion, long exer- 
cised @ most pernicious and unauthorised sway over the fate and 
destinies of our so long ill-vsed and suffering colonial brethren at the 


Prke to learn the real nature of our present relations with the 
native tribes bordering our frontier possessions to the eastward of the 
Cape, let the reader but attentively peruse the works lately referred 
to in the note, and he will, we feel convinced, be perfectly satisfied of 
the truth of those assertions which have just been made. 

To save him, however, the time and trouble of wading through ceve- 
ral voluminous documents, we propose in the following pages briefly to 

ive a rough summary of these our relations with the Kaffirs, together 
with a hasty sketch of the causes and origin of the present as well as 
of previous wars ; and in so doing (with the authorities below quoted 
for our guides) doubt not but that the impartial reader will at once 
concede that never in one single instance can the charge of aggression 
be laid at the door of the “‘ white man.” ‘ 

The question has by the pseudo-philanthropists been often triumph- 
antly asked, “What right Europeans had ever to invade and occupy 
the territories and hunting grounds of the Kaffirs?” and “if the latter 
had not an undoubted right to repel all such aggressive invasions ?” 

Let us now examine how far this accusation of invasion has been 
rightly laid to our charge, for on that important lever hinges the 
whole weight of the argument. 

To begin from the beginning. When the Dutch, about two hun- 
dred years ago, first purchased of the Hottentots (not the Kaffirs) 
certain portions of territory at the Cape, it has been clearly proved (as 
a reference to the old official documents on the subject, referred to by 
the authors before named, will show,) that the Hottentot nation ex- 
tended at that period, as far eastward as our present possessions at 
Natal ; and the Kaffir race was then unknown between the latter place 
and the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Kaffirs, however, who appear to have come originally from the 
far interior of the north-eastern regions of Africa, kept pressing on the 
less powerful and warlike Quaique or Hottentot race, till, about a 
hundred and fifty years ago, we hear of a powerful Kaffir chief, named 
Toguh, being established with his tribe on the banks of the Kyba, or, 
as it is now called, the Great River Kye. 

About this period is recorded, in the old archives of the Cape, that 
the first collision took place between the Kaffirs and the Dutch (then 
in possession of the western portion of the Cape of Good Hope), on the 
occasion of a party of trading adventurers of the latter having travelled 
eastward of the Camtoos, for the purpose of trafficking with the Hot- 
tentot tribes still in occupation of that part of the country. 

It is mentioned in the authenticated ‘‘ Records of the Cape,” that 
the Kaffirs, apprised of the vicinity of these traders, came, to the 
number of five or six hundred, ‘‘ three or four days’ journey out of 
their own country,” for the purpose of attacking and plundering the 
party. The Kaffirs were, however, after three hours’ hard fighting, 
repulsed, with the loss of many warriors, and but slight detriment to 
the Dutch, only one of whose party was then slain. 

This was the first recorded Kaffir aggression and out committed 
on Europeans; committed too on peaceful traders; and in order to 
attack them; and for the avowed purpose of plunder, the Kaffirs then 
passed their own usual boundaries, and advanced far into the territo- 
ries of several friendly Hottentot tribes. 

We learn nothing more of the Kaffirs till the year 1738, when they 
appear to have driven back the Hottentots, as far as the Keiskamma ; 
at which — it is stated that a small and inoffensive party of colo- 
nial Dutchmen ventured with their waggons into Kaffirland for the 
purpose of shooting game, and trading with the natives; the finale of 
which expedition was, that nearly all those composing it were cruelly 
murdered by those treacherous savages. 

Meanwhile the Hottentot tribes (notwithstanding the frequent 
charges of cruelty and oppression hrought by writers of a certain class 
against the early colonists of the Cape), apparently in less dread of the 
Dutch than of their Kaffir neighbours, continued gradually to recede 
from the latter, and fall back on the western part of the Cape of Good 
Hope, leaving in their flight wide tracts of fertile, though at that period 
unoccupied land, between themselves and their pursuers; for in such 
alight, with regard to the Hottentots, must the Kaffirs of that period 
be undoubtedly considered. 

These abandoned tracts were gradually tenanted by the Dutch ; and 
thus the latter and the Kaffirs continued steadily to approach each 
other, till at last, about the year 1770—after the Dutch had occupied 
the Zuureveldt or present district of Albany—the Great Fish River 
became the boundary which separated the wild and swarthy children 
of nature from the white and civilized man. 

But civilization had little restraint upon the Kaffirs and their plun- 
dering propensities, which were sharpened by the tempting sight of 
the flourishing herds and flocks of the neighbouring Dutch Boers, 
Whose possessions they at this period began so unceremoniously to 
invade and plunder, that, in 1778, Governor Van Plattenberg deemed 
it requisite to proceed to the Zuureveldt, from his seat of government 
at the Cape, when the first Kaffir ** treaty ” was concluded, by which it 
Was mutually agreed that the Great Fish River should henceforth be 
the defiaitive boundary between the two nations. 

This treaty was observed by the Kaffirs with the same faith that has 
henceforth marked all subsequent conventions with them. Favoured 
by the dense thickets bordering the Great Fish River, they commenced, 

or rather continued, that never- ceasing system of robbery and plunder, 
= in 1781 gave rise to the formation of the first ‘‘commando” on 

As this term is of such frequent recurrence in subsequent colonial 
Warfare, it may not be deemed amiss, here to give the following ex- 
tract, in which a ‘commando’ has, with tolerable accuracy, been de- 
fined :—* A « commando” was the has tyassemblage, at a given spot, 
of all the Boers, or farmers, residing in any part of the country, 
when, during a period of supposed peace, a robbery had taken place, 
and cattle been Sriven off by the Kaffirs. The party, whatever num- 

T they could muster, all mounted and armed, started, under the 
a of the Veldt-cornet, the Landdrost, or other leading men of 
} ¢ district; and, getting on the “spoor,” or track, of the lost cattle, 
ti lowed it up—sometimes for consecutive days—across the border, un- 
- they traced it to the kraal of the theives, or to that where it had 

een by them conveyed. 

This object being effected, the chief of the kraal was next appli- 
¢d to, for the restoration of the purloined rey: If he refused, and 
o- commando considered themselves sufficiently strong, it was at- 

oned to be recovered by force, when a conflict generally ensued, 
. ‘en attended with loss of life. If victorious, the Boers returned in 
pag to their homes, bringing back the recovered cattle in their 
— with, possibly, a few additional oxen, for the trouble they had 
heured. On the other hand, were the party overmatched, they made 
© best of their retreat, either to seek for reinforcements, or to draw 

pa report of the circumstance to the official authorities. To such re- 
 eentations, attention was seldom or never paid; for the old Dutch 
- — government had no more the power, than the subsequent Eng- 
tsi ne displayed inclination, to assist the border colonists in the re- 
Seeuhin their manifold wrongs. But whether successful or not in its 
8, an expedition of this sort always laid the foundation of ill 
retril, of repeated bickerings, and an endless series of aggressive and 

ttributive movements on both sides.”’t 








* 
Napier nt be enumerated, Godlonton, Chase, Alexander, Ward, 


t From Napier’s “Southern Africa,” vol, i. p. 196, 


No doubt, in pursuance of this “commando” system, abuses some- 
times took place; still, as it was the only sort of protection the colo- 
nists were allowed—it was, ay reer an evil, but most certainly an in- 
dispensable one; so much so, that long after the abolishment of the 
“ commando” system, and so late as 1847, Sir Henry Pottinger deemed 
it expedient to put it once more virtually in force.* 

The “commando” under “ Lieutenant A. Van Jarsfeldt, the com- 
mandant of the Eastern Countries of the Cape of Good Hope” (and 
whose report to the “‘ Governor and Council” at Cape Town is dated 
July 20th, 1781), may be considered as the commencement of the first 
regular hostilities undertaken against the Kaffirs. They were then 
driven, with considerable loss of men and cattle, across the settled 
boundary of the Great Fish River. The captured cattle were divided 
amongst the captors, and Van Jarsfeldt’s proceedings met with the ap- 
probation of the Dutch government at the Cape. 

Shortly after this event, a colonial Hottentot malefactor, named 
Umpkhola (by the Dutch called Ruyter), who had fled from the hands 
of justice, took refuge and settled in an unfrequented part of the Zun- 
reveldt. Having collected around him a set of vagabonds similar to 
himself, he set up as their Captain, assumed the sovereignty of the ter- 
ritory where he had “‘ squatted,” and, for certain ‘‘ considerations” en- 
tered into an arrangement with a Kaffir chief of the name of Zakah, by 
which he conceded to allow the latter the privilege of using the Zunre- 
veldt as a “hunting ground.” 

The exact nature of this transaction deserves to be borne in mind, as 
on it is founded the plea that the Kaffirs, having purchased the Zunre- 
veldt from its original possessors, the Hottentots, possessed claims to 
that territory previously and in preference to the Dutch. 

The fact, however, is, that this ‘‘ purchase” (if such it could be call- 
ed, when the seller had no right to dispose of what was not his own) 
was effected after the Great Fish River had, with mutual consent, been 
definitely fixed on by Van Plattenberg and the Kaffir chiefs as the 
boundary between the Kaffir and the Dutch territories ; and this river 
still continued as the same line of frontier demarcation, when, in 1795, 
by our acquisition of the — of Good Hope, we succeeded to the rights 
and possessions of the Dutch in that part of the world. 

It has been thus clearly proved, that no act of encroachment or ag- 
gression on the Kafiirs, had taken place up to the time when the su- 
premacy of Britain was first acknowledged at the Cape. It remains 
now to be shown, that at no subsequent period were we ever the ag- 
gressors, as regards our neighbours there, the Kaffirs. 

In consequence of the continued depredations which the latter had 
carried on at this time in the Zunreveldt, that fine province was at last 
entirely abandoned by its Dutch inhabitants, and in 1797, Lord Macart- 
ney, the British Governor of the Cape, deemed it requisite to despatch 
a mission to the Eastern Frontier, for the purpose of endeavouring to 
re-establish there some sort of order. 

The head of this deputation was Mr. Barrow, afterwards, for so many 
years, the well known Secretary tothe Admiralty. He formed an al- 

iance with Gaika, the subsequently notorious Kaffir chief, when it was 
again formally settled that no Kaffir should pass the boundary of the 
Great Fish River. 

The first Kaffir “ treaty” with the English, was as little binding to 
those savages, as all former conventions with the Dutch had ever hith- 
erto proved; and at last their depredations on our territories reached 
to such an extent, that, in 1799, a force was despatched to the frontier, 
in order forcibly to drive them back within their own limits, across the 
Great Fish River. 

This first British force, which, under the command of General Van- 
dalene, had to cope with the Kaflirs, met with no better success than 
many subsequent expeditions, undertaken against these treacherous 
and wily savages. 

The Kaffirs professed repentance and submission: they sued for 

ace; and the General, thrown off his guard, was, near the Bushman’s 

iver, treacherously attacked by an overwhelming force, defeated, and 
obliged to retire with loss, en Algoa Bay; when General Dundas, who 
then governed the colony, “patched up” an ignominious peace with 
the Kaffirs, and then returned to the Cape. 

Such was the termination of the first British Kaffir war, which, as 
may be well imagined, tended little to ensure future tranquillity to the 
frontier, or to restrain the ever unceasing depredations of our trouble- 
some and restless neighbours. 

The treaty of Amiens which, in 1803, restored the Cape to the Dutch, 
found the ‘‘ frontier” in the same disordered state. In fact, the Zun- 
reveldt had, in consequence of never-ceasing Kaffir depredations, been 
now completely abandoned by the Dutch Boers; and, although an 
edict was issued by that government, ordering them, under penalty of 
forfeiture, to returnto their homes, so many murders and robberies 
were committed, that the poor people were forced again, the following 
year, to abandon their homesteads. And, on our recapture of the 
Cape, in 1806, we found the eastern frontier in, if possible, a more dis- 
ordered state than ever; and to such an extent did the Kaffirs then 
carry on their depredations, that it was deemed, at last, requisite to 
take the most decided steps for their expulsion from our territories, 
which object was finally effected in 1812, by a British force under Co- 


— —— 
England—to live henceforth under the protection and authority of 
English laws.” In short, the “ treaty” with the Kaffirs, entered into 
at Fort Willshire on the 17th September 1835, converted the territories 
of the tribes therein mentioned into a sort of British dependency, call- 
ed the Province of Adelaide; nominally—though only nominally—ex- 
tending our sway as far as the Buffalo river, but without any means of 
enforcing the same. — 

It was Sir Benjamin d’Urban’s intention (founded on a thorough 
knowledge of the Kaffir character, and of the utter impossibility of ex- 
pecting them to remain quiet within their former boundaries) to have 
— them root and branch beyond the Kye. Had it been practi- 
cable to have carried this resolve into execution, the subsequent wars 
of 1846, -47, -48 and -51, might possibly have been averted, many val- 
uable lives, and colonial property to an immense amount, might have 
been saved; whilst the exchequer of Great Britain would most likely 
have been all the richer, by several millions of the standard currency 
of the realm. 

Owing, however, to the paucity of means at his command, Sir Ben- 
jamin d’Urban was oblig to forego the project of driving these “ ir- 
reclaimable barbarians” beyond the Kye. 

Thus terminated the Kaffir war of 1834-5; and, considering the un- 
provoked treachery which marked its sudden outbreak, the severe losses 
it entailed upon the colony, and upon the treasury of Great Britain, it 
were natural to suppose, that if any fault had been found by the au- 
thorities at home, with the terms granted to the these savages by the 
governor of the Cape of Good Hope, such censure would have been ap- 
plied to the extreme leniency of the conditions on which they had been 
granted peace. Far otherwise was, however, the case; the missionary 
and anti-colonial og bee been busy at home, and succeeded so com- 
pletely in deceiving Lord Glenelg (the colonial minister of the day), 
that he, with the most incomprehensible blindness, disapprove of all 
Sir Benjamin d’Urban’s measures: caused him, with reprobation, to 
be recalled from the government of the Cape, and not only openly jus- 
tified the Kaffirs for what they had done, but actually rewarded their 
conduct, by restoring tothem—as already observed—the newly-acquir- 
ed territories (our rightful conquest in a purely defensive war) but 
also those ** ceded districts,” which they had long since forfeited by 
previous misdemeanours 

After such a specimen of childish policy on our part, it was scarcely 
to be imagined by such as knew the nature of the Kaffir, that he would 
now long think proper to “* sit still.” 

The ruinous war which “ unexpectedly ” broke out in 1846, and took 
us, as usual, unprepared and unawares, was still fresh in the re-ollec- 
tion of all, when the last outrage, of which we have so lately received 
the accounts, has afforded another proof—if such were wanting—of the 
little reliance to be placed on any “‘ treaties ” with these treacherous 
and blood-thirsty barbarians, who, strange to say, still find ready ad- 
vocates amongst many of our fellow-countrymen at home. It is, how- 
ever, time that such delusion should have an end; it is time that all 
mistaken leniency towards these murdering robbers should be cast 
aside; that war should be carried on to the very knife; that they 
should be hunted out like wild beasts from their lairs ; driven com- 
pletely beyond the Kye ; and, if any fresh ‘“‘ treaty” be entered into 
with such incorrigible ruffians, it must be of such a nature as clearly 
to make them understand that a price will be put upon their heads, 
and that they will be shot down without mercy, whenever, on what- 
ever pretence, they may be caught within the colonial boundaries. 

Carry such @ “ treaty” as this, into effect;—keep a suitable force, 
with a chain of military posts on the frontier line of the Kye ;*—hang 
every traitor, whether black or white, priest or layman, who shall be 
found tampering with the enemy, exciting him to hostilities, or supply- 
ing him with fire-arms and ammunition ;—with stern and unrelenting 
decision enforce measures such as these: and there will then, be some 
chance of ensuring future peace and tranquility to our colonial posses- 
sions on the eastern frontier of the Cape of Good Hope. 





DANIEL DEACON. 


Daniel Deacon was once a popular writer, a victim of the fickleness 
of public taste ; for his fate society had no commiseration. His oceu- 
pation is gone, like that of the shoe-buckle makers and the stage coach- 
men. Change of fashion, or march of intellect, or whatever we may 
call it, left him behind upon the road; or, to take a better metaphor, 
one sudden revolution of fortune’s wheel shot him off, at a tangent, into 
a debtor’s prison. When last he made his appearance, poor fellow, at 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, a little note, at the foot of his schedule, 
mollified the commissioner, and turned aside the bitter lecture upon ex- 
travagance of the counsel who had been retained by his most obdarate 
creditor to oppose him. ‘‘I attribute my misfortune,” said he, ‘‘ to the 
sudden change which has lately come over the spirit of periodical litera- 
ture. My talent is for imaginative writing. The growing utilitarian- 
ism of the age has destroyed my living.” He concluded with some re- 
marks, which gave a plaintive and touching interest to his statement, 
not often to be derived from the perusal of a legal document. I forget 





lonel Graham, who drove these barbarians once more back to their own 
limits across the Great Fish River. 

A treaty was now concluded with Gaika, and affairs began to wear a 
rather more promising aspect, when suddenly—and without any pre- 
vious warning—the Eastern province was, in 1819, overrun by a most 
formidable horde of these savages, who, under their prophet, Makanna, 
made so unexpected an attack on Graham’s Town, that Colonel Will- 
shire,t the commandant, was nearly captured on its very outskirts, and 
the place itself was only saved by the promptitude and decision of the 
measures which he then immediately adopted for its defence. 

He succeeded, with the small force under his command, in driving 
back, with considerable slaughter, the overwhelming numbers of his 
treacherous assailants, vigorously followed them into their own coun-. 
try, and there obliged them to sue for peace. 

“This was — on condition of their surrendering their leader, 
Makanna, and giving up—in atonement for their past, and a securit 
against future offences—that tract of country lying between the Fish 
= Kat rivers, on one side, and the Chumie and Kieskamma on the 
other.”’} 

This, notwithstanding so much previous provocation, was our first 
measure of territorial encroachment on the Kaffirs; a measure adopted 
purely in self-defence, and to remove those incorrigible robbers from 
the dense thickets of the Fish River bush, which afforded them such a 
screen for their never-ceasing depredations on the colony. 

The colonial boundary being thus thrown back to the Keiskamma, it 
was resolved that this ‘‘ceded district,’ as it was called, should be 
solely occupied by defensive military posts, and not inhabited by either 
colonists or Kaffirs. However, very shortly after this arrangement 
had been decided on—and with that usual vacillation of purpose which 
has ever marked all the proceedings of government with respect to this 
unfortunate colony—several Kaffir tribes, and amongst others that of 
Macomo, were allowed on sufferance, and pending their good conduct, 
to re-occupy this part of the country. 

At this period (1820) the Zuureveldt, long since deserted by the 
Dutch, was, under the new appellation of Albany, colonized anew by 
British settlers ; three or four thousand of whom came out to the east- 
ern province, with the especial encouragement and sanction of the 
British government. 

It was soon discovered that we had committed a serious error in al- 
lowing the Kaffirs to occupy the “‘ ceded district.” Renewed aggres- 
sions were the consequences of this unadvised step ; and, as a punish- 
ment for continued misconduct, Macomo was, in 1829, expelled from 
his location (on sufferance) there. 

This measure is said to have been one of the leading causes to the 
fearful Kaffir irruption of 1834; for the unruly and vindictive savage, 
stirred up by missionafy intervention, and an exhibition of imaginary 
wrongs, headed that formidable Kaffir invasion, which, without previ- 
ous warning or any declaration of hostilities on their part, had well 
nigh obliterated from the map of south-eastern Africa, our possessions 
in that part of the world! 

The partioulars of this Kaffir war of 1834-35, have been so often de- 
tailed, that I shal! not here attempt their recapitulation ; suffice it to 
say that—although with most inadequate resources—Sir Benjamin 
d’Urban, ably seconded by Colonel (now Sir Harry) Smith, prosecuted 
the war with such vigour, that in September 1835 it was brought to a 
close by the submission of the Kaffirs, who then sued for peace; when 
a fresh ‘‘ Treaty ” (God save the mark !) was ratified, by which it was 
stipulated that the Gaikas, the T’Slambies, and several other minor 

tribes, should be ‘‘ admitted and received as subjects to the King of 





* See Sir Henry Pottinger’s Dispatch, dated Graham's Town, 26th June, 1847, 
‘Blue Bock”’ for 1848, p. 92. 


t The present Major-General Sir Thomas Willshire. 





¢ From Colonel Napier’s “ Book of the Cape,” p. 116. 


the words which he used, but I retain the impression which they left 
in my mind. It was akin to that soothing melancholy with which we 
close a volume of Macpherson’s Ossian, when the shadowy bard of Mor- 
ven and Glen Tilt concludes one of his Zolian lamentations with a dole- 
ful plaint over the days that will come no more. 

Only fifteen guns ago (so rapid are the revolutions of the aforesaid 
wheel) Daniel Deacon was in the zenith of his popularity. I was then 
the editor of the “ Fireside Delight—a journal of thrilling interest,” 
and he was our most able contributor to the thrilling department of 
that popular magazine, once the idol of the reading public, with a bona 
fide circulation of thirty thousand copies weekly. The proprietor, Mr. 
Pell, was a gentleman skilful to observe the public taste, and to adapt 
his wares thereto. He kept a pony chaise, with exceedingly s 
wheels, and a little villa in the Wandsworth Road, upon the profits of 
his printing and publishing speculations. Myself and Mr. Deacon 
were engaged in reporting terrible accidents, and other matters of in- 
terest, which occurred in the metropolis, for several of the London 
newspapers at the time when Mr. Pell discovered us, and with uncom- 
mon penetration suggested that our talents might be more profitably 
employed in the field of romantic fiction. With additional penetration, 
he remarked that the catastrophes which chance had thrown in the wa 
of my friend were of @ more appalling nature than those which h 
geeceelly come within my experience. ‘‘I observe, Mr. Smith,” said 

e to me, ‘‘ that you have more of those business habits which are ne- 
cessary for an editor than our friend D. Under your direction, how- 
ever, he would become a useful man. I intend to confide to you the 
management of the new journal which I am about to start.” 

Mr. Pell did not do things by halves, He was a man of capital, and 
when he had conceived and matured a scheme, he spared no expense in 
carrying it out. His skill for devising new methods of advertising bor- 
dered upon genius. Unluckily, no patent was obtainable for such in- 
ventions ; otherwise, Mr. Pell would have gained a rapid fortune by 
that department alone. But unprotected as he was by the law, other 
tradesmen pirated his designs, and were enabled to set up villas at 
Putney and Hammersmith upon the profit derived therefrom. For the 
‘* Fireside Delight” alone, he invented two modes of advertising hither- 
to entirely unknown to this “ nation of shopkeepers.” First, he pro- 
cured a stamping press, by means of which every penny piece which 
came into his establishment was indelibly engraved with the words 
‘* Have you seen the Fireside Delight, a journal of thrilling interest ad 
and then passed away to circulate throughout the length and breadth 
of the United Kingdom. Then there was the hollow van, the first spe- 
cimen of which ever seen in this metropolis, left the door of his print- 
ing-office in a turning out of Holborn, one fine morning in the month of 
May, 1834. It excited considerable curiosity at the time, although it 
has since become one of the most familiar objects in our crowded tho- 
roughfares. Then the secret of its hollowness was unknown to the 
public. Great was their astonishment, to see a caravan of more enor- 
mous dimensions than had ever before been known, moved with perfect 
ease by a diminutive and bony horse, whose feeble strides appeared, at 
first sight, to be totally inadequace to move that gigantic structure. 
Slowly it wound its way up Newgate-street and Cheapside, followed by 
& mournful train of cabs and omnibuses, the outside passengers of 
which had abundant leisure for the perusal of its announcement, in 
letters two feet long, of the important advent of the “ Fireside Delight.” 

The new journal was soon found to be a successful speculation ; or, 
in technical language, it went off well. Indeed, the vs gen of its 
spirited proprietor was seldom at fault. My salary, which was regu- 
lated by a sliding scale, dependent upon the circulation of the paper, 





* The Kye was originally fixed on by Sir Benjamin d'Urban as the most appro- 
priate colonial boundary, from the circumstance of its banks being to a certain de- 
gree open and divested of “bush.” For a further elucidation of this subject, vide 
© Saggestions on tie Defence of the Eastern Frontier of the Cape of Good Hope,’ 





at p. 180 of Colonel E. Napier's “ Book of the Cape,” 
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exceeded my highestexpectation. My duties, however, were not light. 
Mr. olay See occasionally another contributor, Mr. Charles 
Pitt Acre, by his friends familiarly called Pittaker, furnished, every 
week, the entire matter for each number. My contributions were 
mostly short tales. They always commenced by a bold plunge in media 
res—generally with a conversation between a young lady and her cou- 
sin, or next friend. Having opened by an unimportant question from 
the young lady, I invariably paused, and described minutely her per- 
gon, her character, and lastly, I gave sketch of her life, from infancy 
upwards. Then, at two pages distant from the firat words of the you»g 
lady, her cousin or next friend, who had patiently waited till my di- 
gression was concluded, replied to her question, and the conversation 
was continued. My denouements were always of a eful and satis- 
factory nature; differing in this reapeats from the scenes of Mr. Dea- 
eon’s invention, in which blood flowe freely, and crimes of unheard-of 
terror and most ingenious atrocity were thickly sown through number 
after number. No one better than he knew how to harrow the feelings 
of his readers, and then break off abruptly with “ Ha! ejaculated 
Wentworth in a voice of thunder,” or some other stirring exclamation, 
calculated to leave them in breathless expectation of the following 
number. His createst difficulty was to find interesting names for his 
characters. Names, with him, were half battles. This obstacle sur- 
mounted, he would lead his heroes through complicated mazes of adven- 
ture, till we believed that the public were satiated and looked for a 
new tale. He was expected at any time to wind up his story within a 
fortnight after receiving notice from me so to do. Plots, no matter 
how deeply laid, were to be exploded ; heroines were to be extricated 
from situations no matter how delicate, within two weekly numbers, 
upon my giving the signal. Sometimes, ou the other hand, when I 
rceived fhat his labour was drawing to a termination, I have request- 
, for some reason, to extend it. Then our readers were astonished 
to find his heroes, whom they had followed through all their misfor- 
tunes to the very threshold of matrimony and haypiness, suddenly 
snatched away, and plunged again into a sea of troubles He never »b- 
jected to do this but once. had not read the last portion, and was 
not aware how far matters had gone. It was too late. The heroine 
had been clready married in that week’s number. 

But the most important part of my duties was the ‘‘ Answers to Cor- 
respondents,” which generally occupied at least a page of the Journal. 
** For this department,” said Mr. Pell, in one of those fanciful adver- 
tisements which were always written by himself, ‘several eminent 
professors have been engaged, to whom, according to their different 
natures, the questions of our correspondents will be referred.” How- 
ever, notwithstanding Mr. Pell’s pompous announcement, that depart- 
ment was assigned to me in all its branches These auswers were as 
much a fiction as the wildest creations of Mr. Deacon’s fancy. It is 
true we received many letters ; but the trouble of reading them would 
have been very considerable, with the possibility of not being able to 
answer their questions when we had done so, It was obviously so 
much more easy and simple to invent, at once both question and an- 
swer, that we immediately adopted that plan. So our course was to 
cast all letters ‘‘to the Editor” into the waste paper basket, and to 
trust entirely to fancy in filling the weekly two columns with answers 
te imaginary correspondents. Taking my pen in hand, I commenced 
with the first idea that struck me, without regard to the probability of 
such a question having been addressed to us. As, for example— 

An Ardent Admirer.—We are not aware that the poet Burns 
imagined himself to be descended from one of the Scandinavian Scalds, 
or that any of his biographers have endeavoured to trace his origin to 
the remote times in which those celebrated bards are supposed to have 
flourished. The apparent connection between the two names is, we 
believe, purely accidental. 

Some of our “answers,” however, were not without a purpose ; 
being, like the following, intended to increase our importance in the 
eyes of our readers. 

The Professor, who writes to us from Oxford, is thanked for his good 
wishes. We will endeavour to continue to merit them. 

Lord B——’s suggestion shall be attended to. 

Another kind was intended exclusively for the eyes of our lady 
readers, who were supposed to be a numerous class. Such were 

Laura.—Poets have hoasted of the beauty of Spanish ladies, with 
their dark locks, and eyes like the gazelle; but to our taste, there are 
none to compare with the rosy-cheeked lasses of our dear native land. 

Juvenis.— We should think, with a handsome exterior, and a fortune 





of two <° igaa pounds*per annum, you will have no difficulty in find- 
a wife. 
be appearance of the last ‘‘ answer” in print was followed by 
several little notes, all in a sharp angular hagdwriting, much like the 
improved specimens of penmanship exhibited by that professor who 
rehwis hands in twelve lessons, by dint of entangling the fingers 
in blue ribbon, and suspending the arm from a miniature gibbet. They 
were consigned with the others to the waste paper basket, for we never 
deviated from our rule in this respect, by that means saving ourselves 
the pain of perusing the complaints of our correspondents, over the 
neglect of the “‘ several eminent professors.” : 
he engagement of Mr. Pittaker, as a paid contributor, was purely 
accidental. He had previously been known to Mr. Pell and myself 
only as & jovial dinner table companion. Many of his droll sayings 
found their way into the “‘ Fireside Delight ;” but he was positively 
too indolent himself to write a line. It was only after repeated solici- 
tation from Mr. Pell and myself, that he, at length, tendered us his 
first contribution ; and it at once became evident that he was totally 
incompetent, or unwilling to put upon paper the wit which flowed from 
him at the table. His contributions were encouraged in the hope of 
better things, but the sober character of his articles astonished us by 
the remarkable contrast they presented to the man, They consisted 
of essays and short sketches, written in rather a pompous style. There 
always seemed to me, 1 knew not why, a high-heeled shoe, and bag- 
wig tone about them. They brought into your mind, as you read them, 
Hogarth’s pictures, and Garrick’s prologues, and Noll Goldsmith’s 
plum-coloured coat. The action of thought wag too rapid for me to 
noite the links between them; but I always felt that there was some 
connection, which I could not at the moment trace. ‘‘ Pittaker,” said 
I to him one day, thinking I had discovered the reason, “* you read too 
much the writers of the last century. They spoil your taste, with their 
solemn march in the steps of the great Dr. Johnson.” He looked dis- 
concerted ; I believe, for the first time in his life. I did not know the 
reason at the time; but finding soon afterwards in un article, which he 
stated himself to have written, the rather antiquated expression “ a 
dish of tea,” my suspicions were aroused; and, after a search in the 
earliest numbers of the Gentleman’s Magazine, they were confirmed, 
by finding there the whole series of articles for which we had been 
paying r. Pittaker as original compositions. Some of them were, I 
ieve, by Soame Jennings; others by Beau something, I forget ex- 
actly ; and some might have been by the great Doctor himself. 
Poor Pittaker! he was the idlest man I ever knew. Without any 
ostensible source of income, he contrived to become as stout as an 
alderman. His face was fat, smooth, and placid ; except that one eye- 
brow would occasionally rise up, momentarily wrinkling the forehead 
just above, when something which he felt to be tiresome (what labour 
didn’t he feel to be tiresome?) demanded his attention. He was a 
living refutation of those maxims upon the necessity for work, and the 
ruinous effect of idleness, which had hitherto been considered whole- 
some ond obyious. He never did anything for his living. At times, he 
would disappear altogether from the circle of his acquaintances for a 
month or eo. Some feared that he was dead: others, who knew him 
better, knew that he was not dead, but sleeping. Yes, I believe, he 
used to be literally in bed the whole of the time. No one knew where 
he lived. He was to be heard of at a certain coffee-house, where let- 
ters waited for him till they became smoke dried. At length, like a 
tortoise after a long torpor, he would suddenly reappear, with his hat 
gracefully planted on one side, and his coat close buttoned across his 
ample chest. 
ut I am forgetting Mr. Deacon, to whose memory I had intended to 
consecrate this article :— 


Dan Deacon, with thy name this tale began : 
Dau Deacon, with thy name this tale shall end. 


He walks, or staggers the earth no more. Mr. Pell was right; he was 
no: @ man of business habits. He didn’t look it in the face. His 
cheeks were puffy and pale, and his nose was red. Hig jet black hair 
hung long and uncombed, shedding around a powerful odour of tobacco ; 
yet he was always cleanly shaved ; a deep blue mark abou: his mouth 
and chin telling where the razor had done its work. He was, more- 
over, inclined to be corpulent, and his manner was solemn. In con- 
vivial moments, a proper sense of dignity survived the use of his logical 

wers. He allowed no one, as he said, “to take liberties with him.” 

e always checked in the bud that over familiarity which is said to 
breed contempt. Although his years were scarcely over thirty, he 
generally took the chair at a meeting of social nsighboars, in the par- 





lour of a tavern at Newington Butts; where he was invariably to be 
found in the ggening. Men twice his age listened to him deferentially 
as he spoke, slowly and deliberately between the whiffs, from behind 
a dense cloud of tobacco smoke. Indeed, such was the esteem in which 
his conversational powers were held, that it was said that tue first rum- 
mer of brandy-and-water was furnished to him gratis by the landlord, in 
acknowledgment of his value in attracting visitors. 


The “Fireside Delight,” after enjoying for some years a considerable 
share of popularity, began gradually to decline in circulation. Many 
causes may be assig for this fact; amongst which was a gradual 


increase of periodicals whose aim was to create a liking for the useful 
and instructing in literature, to the disparagement of the entertain- 
ing. I felt the wind veering, and prepaired to trim my sails accord- 
ingly; but Mr. Deacon, lulled by his dreamy temperament, closed his 
eyes to the approaching revolution, and drew his weekly salary as if 
things would always remain the same. The monster van continued to 
rambulate the metropolis, with a statement that the ‘Fireside Delight.’ 
fad now attained to a circulation of three hundred thousand copies 
weekly ; but the annomncement was as hollow as the vehicle. It con- 
tinued to fall off; urtil at last, paying no longer, Mr. Peil abruptly 
brought it to a close. I, having long prepared for such a catastrophe, 
immediately started another periodical, in which I advocated zealously 
the cause of “‘ the people,” and promulgated weekly some philanthro- 
pic scheme for their social or political regeneration. It was a matter 
of extreme regret to me that the talents of my friend Deacon could not 
be made available in that line. He returned to his old business; but 
his late occupation had somewhat unfitted him for reporting. Too long 
a familiarity with fiction has corrupted his veracity. His accidents 
became too-fatal, his occurrences too lamentable, his catastrophes in- 
credibly appalling. An investigation took place on the part of the 
newspaper editors, the result of which was that he fell into disgrace. 
Then he was seen no more at the dingy old coffee-house near the Tem- 
ple, where he was wont in the evening to multiply his manuscript 
with the ‘“‘ Manifold Writer.” After this, his descent was rapid as 
that of a spent rocket. In his last days he had nothing but the small 
income of his wife wherewith to obtain the stimulants which where 
more necessary to his existence than his daily bread. His wife, I have 
been told, was not always, poor thing! the miserable squalid woman, 
which I knew her. She was once a pretty girl, with keen black eyes, 
and raven curls. Her’s was a marriage of affection. A respectable 
oung lawyer, with an increasing practice, had sued to her in vain. 
Half a dozen steady young men did foolish things on her account. It 
happened that a volume of poems which Mr. Deacon had written in 
his youth, with some pieces which appeared in the magazines, led her 
to fancy herself in love with their unknown author. She wrote him 
a letter (I had this from her own lips) in which she opened to him her 
heart, said ‘‘ she confided in his generous nature not to betray her— 
and begged he would not think ill of her for such an unfemine proceed- 
ing.” Daniel did not think the worse of her for it. He had as much 
of romance in his nature as she. Such a freedom ashe culled it ‘*from 
the trammels of conventionalism” was the very thing to charm him. 
He wrote to her; said “ he felt they were destined for each other, and 
requested her to meet him near the Elephant and Castle.” They met, 
and he being also at that time a different man to what I knew him, his 
appearance did not disappoint her. What she stated to have been at 
first ‘‘ only a vague instinct” became a sincere affection. I believe he 
came to love her in his turn; though a knowledge of her little income 
may have influenced him @ son insu. She became a good wife to him; 
bnt, unlike the heroines of her husband’s stories, whose troubles always 
ended on the marriage day, her’s only began there, Much of the ro- 
mance of their first acquaintance must his conduct have destroyed ; 
but she stayed by him, through it all—the most indulgent towards 
his failings of all who knew him. Shesaw how hopelessly he had fal- 
len—how helpless he had become to free himself from his old habits ; 
and perhaps, living with him daily, and knowing him better than. any 
one else, she saw in him in spite of all his unkindness, something bet- 
ter than the coarse and farcical exterior which I havegiven. In the 
days of his adversity she had obtained the care of some chambers in 
one of the Inns of Court, by which she lived rent free, in a dusty 
mouldy two rooms at the top of the house. Her husband could not 
get from her her principal money; the lawyers having provided 
against that, but he made a point of regularly confiscating her divid- 
ends as soon as they became due. This was embarrassing for her, as 
she had four young children to oem For their sake she worked 
with her needle night and day. metimes, when he came home, as 
usual, at a late hour, she would reproach him with their miseny. 


Then he would fix upon her a fearful gaze, and exclaim, ‘“* Tempt me# 


not, woman! Do not harrow the feelings of a desperate man. Forbear 
to heap reproaches upon the cup of my misfortunes, already become 
too keen to bear! Meanwhile his visits to the social parlour at New- 
ington were uninterrupted. The end ofall this was sudden. Mrs. 
Deacon generally retired to bed before his return from the social par- 
lour. On getting up early one winter’s morning, to her daily task, 
she found him in the outer room dead in his chair, his arm resting on 
= table, with a candlestick in his hand—the candle burnt down into 
the socket. 





NO FOLLOWERS ALLOWED. 
BY PYNGLE LAYNE. 


There are few men who on public occasions join so fervently in the 
inspiriting sentiment ‘‘ Britons never shall be slaves,’’ as Ido, but Lam 
free to confess that I think the doctrine of my text is somewhat opposed 
to that sentiment, nay, I go farther, andI say that whilst that doctrine 
has a place in the minds of the housewives of England, liberty and fra- 
ternity cannot be maintained. I suppose women are Britons,—quite 
as much so now as they were during the time of Boadicea, queen of the 
Iceni; and where, I should like to know, would that lady have been, 
historically, if in her career no followers had beenallowed. I appeal to 
an enlightened public of both sexes—hard and soft alike—and after 
hearing my case of real distress, I ask them to decide upon its merits. 

Why I fell in love with Polly Thompson, it boots not to inquire. I 
don’t know myself, and [ question if even a committee of the whol» 
house could discover. I am of opinion that these matters are not based 
upon nice calculation, and that statistics as a science have little to do 
with them. I first caught sight of Polly at what is called in the mid- 
land counties ‘‘ gawby market,” @ sort of gathering for servants at 
Christmas time for social and commercial purposes, where you may see 
stout active young men in their holiday smocks, and rosy-cheeked 
girls by the score, as plentiful as cowslips in the brightspring. Polly, 
who had not yet been out at service, was accompanied by her mother, 
and the two were leisurely surveying the wonders of the shops of ‘ 
in which so mary luring baits were displayed, when they stopped o po- 
site to the one in which I was apprenticed, and over the door of which 
you might see written in large characters, 


RIBBINS, 
LINEN AND WOOLLEN DKAPER. 


I was on the point of observing to a lady, upon whom I had been wait- 

ing, that we had some sweet things in de laines, when suddenly my eyes 

Aas upon those of Polly Thompson, and I felt that I was a doomed 
raper. 

Let us change the scere. It was a beautiful night in early summer, 
when I found myself threading some sinuous lanes, o’erarched with 
stately trees, which led to the residence of Farmer Pikestaff. No, gen- 
tle reader, Farmer P. was not my uncle, nor wasI going to see Miss 
Arabella, his daughter, but rather to have an interview with sweet 
Polly Thompson, who was lovely and divine, and maidservant to Mrs. 
Pikestaff, all of the Holly Farm. 

Oh, such a summer evening was that—a slight thunder-shower had 
cleared the air and christened the herbage and flowers; the earth, re- 
freshed, sent up incense from her bosom, from roses and woodbines and 
acres of bean blossoms, the blackbirds rejoiced in their own rapid me- 
lodies, and from branches and dense thickets the cool rain-drops fell 
lullingly in that sweet day’s decline. 

With such an object on such an evéning, who would not have been hap. 
py ? It was therefore in a very jubilant frame of mind that I neared the 
outposts of the Holly Farm, and at last stood within asmall paddock close 
to the house—a paddock which was reserved almost exclusively for the 
use of Mr. Pikestaff’s cob, Peter—an elderly horse, of uncertain temper, 
jealous of vested interests and landed property, and averse to children 
of tend-r years. A high hawthorn hedge and an inner array of spread- 
ing nut bushes divided the paddock from the ample gar.wen, and it was 
at one corner of this covert that I was to meet Polly Thompson. How I 
had made her acquaintance, how told her my love, how met with love 
in re‘urn, are matters too solemn for this narrative. It is enough for 
the reader to know that I expected to meet Polly amongst the filbert 
trees—but she was not there, so I resigned myself to a short delay, I 











knew it would not be a long one, and sat down under the stout haw- 
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ee, 

thorns to bide my time. It was evident from the conduct of Peter 

that that eccen cob was aware of an ion upon his diocese, for 

though he was too wise to encounter my thick vine stick by any oven 

act, yet he manifested his consciousness of my Sree by & depression 

of his ears which boded no good, and by retiring to a secluded corner 
of the paddock, and kicking up his heels violently, as much as to gg 
‘ our defences are sufficient for the exigencies of the public service » ’ 

At last I heard a light footstep cn the gravel walk, and my dear litt}, 
Thisbe rushed violently through the laurels, and stood all. breathless 
with haste on the other side of the green wall which severed her fron, 
Pyramus. The hedge was so dense that I was compelled to shut on, 
eye before I could get a glimpse of Polly; so that, instead of looking gt 
her face to face, I was obli to take what the Astronomer Royal 
would call an observation of ‘that dear little planet, than which no 
brighter was ever watchei from Greenwich. When first her face cams 
within range of my telescope, I was so enraptured with the sight, that 
I started forward with eagerness, —s my nose violently amongst 
the briars. Polly bade me come round to the back of the dairy, and to 
be careful of Trimmer—a pleasant combination of the bull and mastig 
who regarded Christians and cats with equal abhorrence. Polly further 
begged me to lose no time, for that Missis was at supper (cold lamb ang 
salad), and that as soon as that ceremony was over, she would begin to 
reconnoitre the premises, previous to succumbing for the night. Por 
that energetic woman always acted as if she were in an enemy’s coun. 
try, and, though in her own house, appeared as wary and cautious ag 
if Holly Farm were a beseiged citadel She would have been invaly. 
able at Ciudad Rodrigo. I don’t like to say that Mrs. Pikestaff was q 
scraggy woman, because that is a harsh epithet, nor yet that she wag 
bony, because that is more or less the characteristic of most of us, but 
she was decidealy angular, with square shoulders, that made you think 
of epaulets, and an eye which was the terror of the waggoner’s lads, 
+ Without being actually ill-looking in the face, it could not be said that 
the lines of beauty were there, but rather, from the extreme caution 
displayed, that they were the lines of Torres Vedras. It was this lady 
who had expressed herself decidedly upon the subject of followers, and 
it was with a full consciousness of the force of that opinion, that Polly 
now bid me make great haste to the dairy, before Missis had done sup- 
rer. Prompt to do the bidding of the girl I loved best in the world, no 
stag in Blair Athol, or Capel Court, could possibly have overcome the 
engineering difficulties between Peter’s Paddock and the dairy, so easi. 
ly as I. I had my reward; for, ere many seconds had elapsed, Polly 
was in my arms. Do you want to know what we talked about? What 
does wayward youth ever talk of on such occasions ? Married—and hap. 
py! Poor little throbbing maiden! who would spoil that artless dream 
of thine? Our courtship that evening was like that of many others, an 
April one—showers and sunshine—showers for very joy, wherein loves 
ripen fast. 

Polly had been saying “I really must co” some half score of times 
without ever atiempting to do so; andI think we had been saying 
‘* good-bye,” for at least twenty minutes, when the lattice window of 
the cheese-room, immediately over the dairy, was suddenly thrown 
open, and Field-Marshal Mrs. Pikestaff thrust out her Roman features, 
taking in the position of affairs at a . lance, and optically skewering us 
both. I fancy I see her now, regarding us through the branches of that 
fatal walnut-tree. Any other woman under similar circumstances (for 
Mrs. Pikestaff had not expected such a vision) would have exclaimed 
either Gracious goodness or Goodness gracious, or adopted any other 
form of speech appointed to be said on such occasions; but Mrs. 
P. was too experienced an officer for that; she could not be surprised ; 
ambush was unknown to her. 

“Go round to the kitchen” was the command she gave, and I felt in- 
stantly that obedience was inevitable. Had Polly been connected with 
the upper classes of society, she would have fainted; as it was, she 
turned pale, and fluttered, and I, equally pale and sick at heart, crept 
slowly by her side to the unrelenting presence. I cannot detail the se- 
quel, or account for the strange feeling of guilt which, in spite of my 
perfect innocence of all wrong-doing, came over me during the address 
of that awful woman. She went through the case for the prosecution 
from first to last; attributed motives to me which I shuddered to con- 
template; expressed openly her belief that I had come to rob the pre- 
mises; and that the little trembling creature beside me was, heuace- 
forth, utterly lost to all sense of shame, all love for her hard-working, 
industrious parents, and would be nothing else but a blot and a slur 
upon her family, both now andevermore. She wound up, finally, by 
stamping me out of the court-yard, and expressing her intention of 
packing off *‘ that hussy” the next morning. 

Fortunately for both of us, the inconsiderate conduct of Mrs. Pike. 
staff impaired but slightly our future happiness. Mr. Ribbins lectured 
me on the impropriety of falling in love with a servant girl, and Mrs. 
Thompson looked very serious when Polly came home half dead with 
fright; but I served my good master faithfully during my term, and 
little he recked for Mrs. Pikestaff; and Polly wor golden opinio:s from 
anew mistress, not savage against followers, Beneath other walnut 
trees we still exchanged our vows, and other summer evenings bore 
witness to our bliss. 

And they two are now one; and a retrospect on the melodrama of 
Holly Farm, showing the folly of the Sisyphus attempt to roll back the 
impulses of nature, brings us once more to our opening sentiment, that 
‘no followers allowed ” is an un- English Joctrine, to be advocated only 
by squaws like Mrs. Pikestaff, and to be trodden under foot by the rea- 
sonable and well-disposed of all nations. 

I am particularly requested by Polly to point the moral of this in- 
structive story with the following crusher, ‘‘ Young people will be 
young people.” 


THE WORLD IN AN OMNIBUS. 
BY JOHN ACKERLOS. 


Some philosopher (we forget who) has divided the human race into 
two great parts; those whose bias leads them to a settled, and those 
whose bias leads them to a nomadic life. Under the first head he would 
place all those who possess, what are termed, fixed principles, and who 
set themselves to raise up wealth, or otherwise achieve their destiny, 
in whatever locality fortune first placesthem. To the other class be- 
long those who follow the ignes Patui of fame or fortune, wherever 
those volatile ladies may choose to lead them. Men whose lowest de- 
velopment is found in tribes of vagrants and gypsies, and whose high- 
est we discover in those lofty transcendentalists who are so much occu- 
pied with all manner of mysterious speculations, that they overlook 
the duty that lies next to them, and not unfrequently tumble in the 

tter, when their upturned eyes are ravished with ima inary constel- 

ations in invisible heavens. In such a manner would the said philos- 

opher divide our species; but we should like to know under which of 
these two heads he would place omnibus-drivers! They cannot be 
said to lead a fixed life, for every day in the week, Sundays not ex- 
cepted, are they not perpetually wandering throughout all quarters 
of this great metropolis? But, on the other hand, how can we call 
them nomadic? The snail is not more firmly fastened to its shell, nor 
the limpet to its rock, than is the omnibus-driver to his seat. His life 
is perpetual rest, and, at the same time, perpetual motion. We think 
we have here our philosopher at fault, and we call upon him (if alive) 
to consider the classification of omnibus-drivers; and, if he be dead, 
no doubt some ingenious disciple will consider it for him. 

An omnibus is a little world, wherein a knowledge of life may be 
more easily and as correctly obtained, asin the great world of which it 
forms so smalla fragment. Its presiding genius, the driver, is one of 
its most interesting studies. These drivers are an ill-used hard-work- 
ed, and entertaining race. Condemned to an eternal ‘gee-up,” or 
‘* gee-wo”; they only see their children when asleep, and are better 
acqainted with their wives in the dark, and through the medium of 
snores, than in daylight and through speech. They are subjected to 
the petty insolence of every vulgar traveller who feels himself entitled 
to take out his threepence or sixpence in tyranny and abuse. 
they are as sociable and hearty a set as one could desire. 
feel that the omnibus driver is ‘‘ a man and a brother.” 

It is amusing to see how their minds are confined to the ltttle world 
they guide and govern. They are more interested in taking up a pas- 
senger, or jockeying a rival "bus, than in the death of Sir Robert Peel, 
or the siege of Rome, A driver asked us lately whether the Queen 
were married, and another whether. Cardinal Wiseman were a Turk. 
According to their several natures, they are totally engrossed in their 
their business. One man carries the spirit of opposition to a fierce ex- 
treme, hates a rival company, and particularly hates all rival drivers. 
He scowls when he sees them, and thinks the end of his existence ac- 
complished if he can only rob them of a few passengers and get first to 
town. Another's pride is in his horses; he knows the history of every 
animal he ever drove, dispatiates vehemently on their good or bad 
qualities, and conceives a profound disgust for you if you are not ag 
much taken up with them ashe is. ‘What! not remember Bob, sir,” 
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ae 
, but sich a spirit. Lor, sir, he were bred a hunter, he 
pb = Ao never see & shadder ora crossing, but he would try to leap 


sir, that, but still it’s a honor to drive osses as has mettle. 
rm - — ere tit, she ’s just up from grass, and haven't a thimbleful 
Now, what ’s the good, sir, I ax you, as a reasonable 
to drive a oss as aint got no stammerer inhim? They 
Another will chiefly interest himself in 
“‘There’s the old giniral ; 


it. 

Look at 

of corn in her. 

man, attempting t And 
can’t go; “tuint likely, sir. 
speculations on his probable customers. 

[ thoughtso. Ve always take him up at that place. Now, I ll bet 
pe gent @ sixpence as we takes up two vimmen at ’Toria Road. And 
goon. Once, and once only, did we encounter a driver who interested 
himself in views of abstract life. “He had one view of life, and that was 
the importance of money. A kind of confidant sat by his side. 

« Bver at Brighton?” asked the confidant. 

« Yes,” said the driver. 

« Fine place that.” 

« Yes; it is fine to aman who has chips. 

at Brighton.” . 
vn weakened what mysterious article “chips” were; when passing 

Hyde-Park-Corner, we saw a nobleman’s carriage drive down Constitu- 
jon Hill. 

med olly life them has,” said the confidant. ; wees 

« Yes,” said the driver, “‘any man can have a jolly life—if he has 
chips !” : : 

We began to perceive that ‘‘ chips” meant cash, when on passing the 

Marquis of Hertford’s new house ta Piccadilly, our perception was con- 

firmed. a ae ; 

« Pine house that the Markis is a building,” said the confidant. 

“Umph! Cost him some chips—but what is it to a man who has 

2 ? ” 

i nase as we intend to write a work in three volumes pest octavo, 
rice one pound eleven and sixpence, on the habits and experience of 
mnibus-Drivers, we shall not now anticipate that important addition 

to our national literature. , 

Of course, the passengers are the study. You there see all the foibles 
and virtues of humanity in a concrete form. You see the London po- 
liteness manifested in a ’bus full of top-coated gentlemen positively re- 
fusing to oblige a lady by going outside. Yousee the miserly man hail 
the bus and ask at Kew, if they will take him to the Bank for three- 

ence, and indignantly refuse « ride when his liberal offer is declined. 

ou behold the exact man of business, whoalways goes to town and re- 
turns at a settled hour, and never varies, and times the omnibus at 
every public clock. Youhave your admiration of the fair sex height- 
ened by seeing how pleasantly they forget the street they want to be 
set down at, how they rate conductor for their own mistake, and keep 
the omnibus waiting five minutes while they find their money. Really 
separate "busses should be established for females. Then you have 
the proud man who has paid the money and will have his ride, and 
though the ’bus stops next door but one, will be driven to his own 


door, neither more nor less. The taciturn man who grunts you into 
silence, rae communicative person who gives all the gossip of the 
town, and t u all about himself and all the world, come in to com- 
plete this wo yypetto. - 

One word, in , of advice to her Majesty’s Ministers(when there 
are any). They should always ride in omnibuses, and never in carriages. 
Sixpence per diem, expended in omnibus rides would give tnem a bet- 
ter insight into the wants, wishes, and feelings of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects than a hundred petitions, and ten thousand deputations from any- 
ag nobody, and everybody. If the future Chancellor had only been 

e 


in the omnibus we rode home in last night, what a Budget we should 
have! 


A man without chips is no- 





THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


While all concerned are making immense efforts to complete their 
preparations in time for the opening on the Ist of May, and while from 
the rudis indigestaque moles of packages, painting operatives, labour- 
ers fitting materials, and exhibitors, forms of orders and tasteful ar- 
rangement are slowly and painful by emerging, we invite the reader to 
make a tour with us round the Crystal Palace, and to mark the ever 
varying features of that remarkable scene which the interior now pre- 
sents. Entering at the south end of the transept, and satisfying the 
vigilance of the policemen and other officials who guard its approach, 
we find ourselves suddenly in the centre of the building, with China 
close upon our right and India on the left. In front of us workmen 
are busily engaged laying the foundations of Ostler’s crystal fountain, 
snd beyond are seen the allotments of Turkey, Greece, and other 
sunny regionsof the South. But the first thing that strikes the eye 
are the brilliant decorations of Mr. Owen Jones, and the light and 
fairylike effect of his colouring, now displayed to full advantage, and 
completely vindicating his reputation as a master of the art of embel- 
lishment. Nothing can well be conceived more cool and refreshing to 
the sight, or more in harmony with the general character of the edifice, 
than the style of painting adopted. All the objections and criticisms 
which have assailed the artist will be completely silenced, and their 
injustice fully acknowledged when the public are admitted to pro- 
nounce their opinion on the result. It will be recollected that a slight 
departure from his original plan was decided upon by the Royal Com- 
missioners, who, like others, formed an unfavourable impression of the 
general effect from the first specimens exhibited ; but even in this re- 
spect Mr. Owen Jones has been allowed to have his own way latterly, 
and with manifest advantage to the beauty of the building. Fears are 
still entertained that the calico covering over the roof will detract 
much from the splendour of the colouring, and certainly as far as that 
eres of the preparations has been carried the result is not favourable ; 

at we hope that the injury thus done above will be more than coun- 

teracted by the brilliancy of the objects below, and that a uniform 
shade may reconcile the eye to effects which, seen at present imper- 
fectly, cannot be fairly judged of. 

But not to linger longer in the centre of the building, let us first pay 
& visit to the principal foreign compartments, for which purpose the 
Visitor turns to the right and passes down the eastern half of the nave. 
Through a half open door, on the left hand side, you catch a glimpse 
of Spain and her diminished possessions. A great earthen jar, from 

Toledo rests upon the floor on one side, suggestive of vineyards and 

the grape juice, and a land favoured by Bacchus. In another part 
may be seen bags of orange coloured netting, suspended from the 
hoarding, containing dates trom Madeira, while beneath them lie great 

Sugar canes, now beginning to look dry and decayed, and a brass can- 

non peering timidly from the leather covering, as if it found itself out of 

place amidso many agony of peace and industry. Still holding eastward 
on the left hand side, and leaving the southern states of Europe behind, 
the visitor crosses Belgium, half warlike from the display of artillery 
and arms, and enters on the territory of La belle France. Our neigh- 

Urs are now thoroughly in earnest about their preparations, and 

y day make considerable progress. Quiet, active ooking workmen, 

earded and bloused, and forming a striking contrast to our mechanics 

in appearance, ply wich assiduity and an air of great intelligence the 

. severally assigned to them. On the north side of their allotment 

considerable quantity of stationary machinery has already been fixed. 
pete. oak stalls, neatly inscribed with the names of exhibitors, 
pr run up with great rapidity, and against the hoarding which separ- 
8i es the one-half of the space from the central avenue the process of 

ace painting is carried on in every variety of colour and every im- 

wane kind of ground. In the nave M. de Seigneur, witha band of 

poe yer a incessantly labours at his group of St. Michael and*Satan ; 

. under his continuous efforts the enemy of mankind becomes every 

nin more hideous and the Archangel more seraphic. The work pro- 

oun when completed, to be a fiue French 8 ppm ey ame of Milton’s 

HO ee Michael but for his wings, would pass for Joan of Arc, 

tail di @ enemy of maukind has his attributes of horns, cloven foot, and 

4 stinctly developed. A little beyond this group another aspirant 

_— fame makes rapid progress with his work. The subject is 
The bet of Bouillon, the great crusader, mounted on a gigantic charger 

: oe te tpn horse has been completed, but his legs have still to 

po PP ied; and seated in the interior of the rider, whose figure has 

pone Sen put together up to the waist, the artist or some one of hs 
of a te may be observed quietly building up the shoulders and chest 
their Pre Christian King of Jerusalem. Our neighbours are, with 
crowds h tact, preserving wide passages for the circulation of the 
quaavat who will visit their space; and while they have adopted the 
the i System of distribution recommended by the Commissioners 
pee Me character of their display will enable them to give it in- 
on : effect. The silks of Lyons, the tapestry of the Gobelins, the 
vale tes Aubusson, the porcelain of Sévres, and the fancy cabinet- 

> pronzes, and jewellery of Paris, will show magnificently when 


Concentrated i ; : . 
tings of the sheep either side of the nave. We understand that the fit- 


ful deseriptio 


hole compartment are to be of the most costly and taste- 
iM, and so far have they been carried that there is some | 
1 


danger of the French exhibition being late in consequence. From 
France let us now into Holland, and pausing there for a moment 
to admire some magnificent candelabra and flower vases and a fine 
chime of bells, move onwards into the Augtrian division. ‘‘After me the 
deluge,” said Prince Metternich—a fine saying, but a false prophecy 
we trust. At all events, the arts have not perished in the great re- 
volutionary inundation. y 

The four rooms fitting up in this compartment pro wise to be leading 
attractions in the Exhibition. There is a bedstead in one of them, a 
bookcase in another, and a sideboard and tables in a third, at the ex- 
traordinary beauty of which our cabine makers and woodcarvers will 
stand aghast. Other objects of corresponding magnificence are being 
put up daily, and the whole suite, when completed, will give the 
natives of this country a high idea of the taste and elegance of the 
Viennese. The only trophy from the Austrian collection which has as 
yet taken its place in the nave is a group in plaster of Paris, represent- 
ing Mazeppa bound to the back of the wild horse. We next pass on to 
the States of the Zollverein, amid piles of packages significant of com- 
mercial enterprise, and bands of workmen who labour incessantly in 
the construction of a great octagonal hall. How this hall is to be’ 
decorated remains to be seen; but no doubt the interior, when com- 
pleted, will be worthy of Germany. Two objects stand out in the 
centre aisle between the northern and southern sections of the Zoll- 
verein allotment, which must attract an immense amount of public 
attention and admiration. One represents a mounted Amazon, javelin 
in hand, which she is preparing to hurl at a tiger fastened upon the 
shoulders and neck of her affrighted horse. The shoek of the savage 
animal's spring is given by the artist with tremendous energy, and the 
figure and expression of the rider, half feminine, yet still warlike, are 
surprisingly fine. The work is open to some criticism, especially in 
the posture of the horse; but on the whole it is a noble example of 
bronze statuary and is full of genius. An immense bronze lion from 
Bavaria is the other object which the German States have placed in 
the nave; and this is really a grand production. The king of beasts 
is represented with marvellous fidelity, and even to the light, half 
stealthy, velvetty tread, the likeness is complete. The great massive 
bones, the muscular development, and huge chest and mane, are 
brought out with telling effect; and the beholder, as he looks, almost 
believes that he really sees ‘‘a lion in the way.” We now enter upon 
the department of Russian industry-—small, comparatively, when the 
extent of the Czar’s dominions are remembered, and with nothing at 
present to characterise it. But great expectations are formed of the 
—_ to be exhibited therein, and it is said that the Emperor takes a 

eep interest in the matter. From the despotic rule of the Autocrat 
to the Republican industry of the United States the visitor makes but 
one step. Our cousins have had their geograph:cal position reversed 
in the Crystal Palace, and occupy the extreme east instead of ‘ the far 
west.” But still their fortunes in part attend them, and they find 
themselves ‘‘ located” in a territory larger than they can occupy. 
** Annexation,” however, is not their passionin Hyde-park, and finding 
that the space assigned to them by the Royal Commission is larger than 
they want, they have very properly given up what they did not re- 
quire. The consequence is, that some of our native exhibitors will emi- 
grate to their end of the building, and when the opening takes place 
visitors will find distinct traces of that movement which is continually 
augmenting the resources of the western world from the superabundent 
population of the mothercountry. The process of unpacking has com- 
menced in the United States’ compartment, but the articles displayed 
consist chiefly of ploughs and other agricultural implements. The 
show of ‘* Yankee notions” will be examined with great interest by the 
public, and we trust not without a kindly feeling towards the exhibi- 
tors and towards the struggling industry of a great and young commu- 
nity sprung from our loins. Returning along the south side of the 
building, towards the transept, but one country remains sufficiently 

rominent to be noticed, and to which we have not yet alluded—that 
is Switzerland. The Swiss, among all foreign exhibitors, are worthy 
of praise for the forwardness of their preparations. From the outset 
they have been honourably distinguished in this respect, and no doubt 
the result of their energy will be made apparent in the excellence of 
their arrangements when the Exhibition opens. Let us pause for a 
moment in the transept to notice the downfal of two of the four trees 
that on the north side impeded the view. The whole of this row should 
long ago have been removed. The impropriety of their remaining has 
for months been obvious, and repeated applications havein consequence 
been made to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. Slowly and 
reluctantly, and at the last moment, they have given their consent to 
what they should have done at once, and now in the space thus left 
clear to. the eye a splendid set of cast iron gates, from the Colebrook 
Dale foundries, may be seen filling up the north end of the transept 
and appropriately terminating the view in that direction. 
And now let the reader follow us into the western division of the 
building and observe that remarkable scene of energy and labour. It 
is impossible to witness such adisplay without strong feelings of honest 
ride in the sturdy, masculine, and varied characteristics of British 
industry. The trophies selected for illustrating, in the central avenue, 
the different sections of our native display will present a curious con- 
trast to those in the other half of the building. They will partake less 
of an artistic and more of a practical and utilitarian character. There 
will be statues and fountains, but the prominent objects will be the 
models of our great public works, the gigantic telescope of Rosse, the 
Colebrook Dale dome, the display of crystals formed from chymical sub- 
stances, of Spitalfields silk, of feathers by Adcock, of cutlery by Rodgers, 
of Canadian timber, and such like. Many of these are now in the pro- 
cess of rapid construction, and for the rest immediate steps will be ta- 
ken to get them in order. Each section will, as far as possible, be re- 
presented by a trophy in the nave, placed, as far as possible, in a posi- 
tion corresponding with that which it occupies in the building. But to 
get over the ground and indicate the exact state of preparations, let us 

roceed westward from the transept on the south or left hand side. 

he East India Comp2uy, first in order, are rapidly putting up their 
stalls and sending in their goods from Leadenhall-street. They have 
some specimens of artillery to exhibit, in sign of the tenure by which 
their vast empire is held. Nearly every other object in their collec- 
tion still remains unpacked. Our colonial possessions come next in 
order—here, too, little is yet to be seen worthy of notice. Canada ap- 
pears to be a large contributor, and is likely to shine in this department. 
Passing across the tributaries of the Crown, we enter upon the province 
of British industry in the strict sense of the word. By a circuitous 
route we penetrate into the Sculpture Court on the extreme south, 
and amid groups and statues find artists busily at work completing 
their contributions. Treasonable as it may sound, there were to be 
seen yesterday. amid other objects equally disjointed, headless represen- 
tations of Her Majesty and Prince Albert. Between the sculpture court 
and the centre aisle Pugin’s medieval display intervenes. This has 
been completely shut out from the access of the curious visitor, and it 
is only from one of the galleries which surround it that a glimpse can 
be caught of the interior. From what is thus seen, it promises to be an 
exceedingly interesting part of the general display, not the less curious 
as a step backward upon the arts and tastes of times gone by, when all 
around is progress and reliance upon the future, The Fine Arts Court, 
on the north side of the transept, is filling with a great variety of beau- 
tiful contributions, among which are models of different styles of archi- 
tecture, gyre of carving, and such like. The collection contains, 
among other things, a model of Shakespeare's birthplace; nor here 
should we neglect to notice that an admirable statue of the great poet 
has been erected in the nave. The next division that strikes the eye 
most prominently on the south side of the building is that set apart for 
agricultural implements. For some days past the judges have been 
busily engaged in estimating by practical trials the comparative mer- 
its of the different articles in this section. We understand that the 
show is one of unexampled excellence and highly creditable to the 
implement makers as a body. The necessity for economising space has 
cleared off everything like rubbish, and the articles produced are each 
of their kind the best that can be manufactured, both in the materials 
and design. Some of the portable steam engines have been got up in 
the most splendid manner, and as pieces of showy mechanism are hardly 
inferior to the dashing railway locomotive. 

Little more need be said of the preparations on the south side of the 

building, west from the transept. Great quantities of goods have been 
brought in and arranged in their places, but still remain unpacked, 





Stalls, glass cases, and other fixings are erected, both on the basement 


»; and in the galleries, as solidly and handsomely as if they were to re- 
| main in their places for years instead of months. The familiar names 


of London tradesmen and manufacturing towns appear inscribed over 


their respective allotments. Exhibitors are in possession of their spaces, 
and hold them as tenaciously and press forward their workpeople as 
eagerly as if just opening a business wherein they expected to drivea 
roaring trade, The hoardings which separated sections from each other 








the bustle and toil of the scene the visitor can see a general system of 
arrangement carried out, and a brilliant and effective display rendered 
certain. Passing under the great organ in the western gallery, @ curi- 
ous spectacle presents itself at the main entrance there. The approach 
is completely blocked up with waggons bringing in goods oul takin 
away lumber. Huge blocks of granite and coal are lyingon the ground, 
as if the task of carrying them further had been given up in despair 
on the very threshold of the building. Ata little distance off, the 
boiler house, for supplying with steam the machinery in motion, is ra- 
pidly approaching completion. The whole scene reminds one of bees 
swarming to the mouth of their hive; and what isthe Crystal Palace, 
with its 8,0000r 9,000 busy hands at work, but agreat industrial hive ? 
Passing from the western entrance along the north side of the nave to- 
wards the transept, a more striking progress in the arrangements is 
visible than in any other part of the building. The carriage depart- 
ment is filling fast with elegant conveyances of every description. For 
the display of roll ng stock and other railway improvements a perma- 
nent way of considerable length has been nearly completed. The sec- 
tion of machinery in motion will soon be in thorough working order, 
and will embrace a variety and excellence of mechanism for manufac- 
tnring and other purposes, altogether unexampled in the history of the 
world. Into the fresh wonders which that department presents since 
our last notice we cannot now enter, but no one can pass along those 
masses of curiously adapted metal, and watch their perfect finish, with- 
out being struck with amazement at the skill which created them and 
at the manufacturing and commercial energy which they now animate 
and sustain. Such is an imperfect sketch of the spectacle which the 
interior of the Crystal Palace exhibits. Every day changes and heigh- 
tens the effect. The work to be accomplished is carried forward with 
gigantic force, and the pressure of diminished time is now visibly tell- 
ing in every part of the building. For the credit of the country we 
hope our own exhibitors will be ready by the lst of May. Let them ex- 
ert themselves to the utmost, and we believe that success will crown 
their efferts.— Times, Apri/ 10. 





ST. GEORGE’S DAY, 


AND THE 8T. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


After a week of miserable weather, the sun shone out brightly on 
Wednesday last, as though a happy augury for the loyal Englishmen 
of this community, who then celebrated the immemorial fame of their 
patron Saint, and their own association dating sixty-five years ago. At 
three o’clock, according to custom, many members of the Society assem- 
bled at Trinity Church, to hear the Evening service read by the Rev. 
Dr. Wainwright, one of its Chaplains, and a very eloquent address de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. Vinton, who is associated with him in that of- 
fice. In a few brief, but feeling remarks, the immediate object of 
which was an appeal to the benevolence of the congregation on behalf 
of the Society’s charitable fund, the former gentleman stated what 
amount of good had been effected by the Institution during the past 
year, enumerating the persons, English, Scotch, Welch, and Irish, who 
have received pecuniary and other assistance from the members of the 
Charitable Committee—the emigrants who have been provided with 
good situations, wherein to earn an honest livelihood—and those, out 
of the vast crowds ever bound to the far away West, who have been 
furnished with gratuitous advice and assistance, to enable them to 
prosecute economically and speedily their difficult journey, rendered 
difficult and perplexing, even in these days of easy communication, by 
the specious villanies of the horde ef ‘ runners” who beset the emi- 
grant’s path, in spite of Municipal authorities, Commissioners of Emi- 
gration, and the several national Protective Associations. It is to be 
hoped that, ere long, some scheme may be devised for extirpating these 
pestilent gentry, root and branch. 

Dr. Vinton’s discourse was an eloquent one, as might have been ex- 
pected; it forcibly eulogized the civilization of our day as developed 
by commercial enterprise, and to be exhibited in such perfection at 
the great gathering of all nations in London. The orator’s felicitations 
were mingled with appropriate warnings as to the evil results of an 
undue pursuit or glorification of the spirit of trade. 


THE DINNER. 

At half-past six o’clock, the Sons of St. George, with their visitors 
and invited guests, numbering one hundred and sixty persons, sat 
dowa to dinner, in the large dining room of the Astor House. The 
Chair was occupied by Dr. J. C. Beaxes, the President of the Society, 
over whose seat was exhibited a very curious old piece of inwoven ta- 
pestry, representing the Royal Arms of England. On the President’s 
right sat Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, and onhis left the Swedish Charge 
@’ Affaires, whilst at the cross-table we noticed the following represen- 
tatives of various National Associations of this city, Mr. Irvin of the 
St. Andrew’s, Mr. Bell of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, Mr. Miles 
of the St. David’s, Mr. Rodewald of the German, Mr. De Peyster Og- 
den of the St. Nicholas, and Mr.S. Draper of the New England Society. 
We observed also amongst the invited guests the Recorder of New York 
Mr. Tallmadge, Capt. Cooper of the British Army, Lieut. Ward of the 
British Navy, Mr. Lytton an Attaché of the Legation at Washington 
and the eldest son of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Capt. Judkins of the 
R. M. Steamer 4sia, the Chaplains of the Society, and Messrs. Cuth- 
bertson and Sanderson, twoof the ex-Presidents. Our respected Con- 
sul, Mr. Barclay, was absent in consequence of a recent death in his 
family. 

After a benediction had been invoked by the Revd. Dr. Wainwright, 

(we had almost said, after a prayer bal been offered up,) the company 
fell with hearty appetite upon the good things plenteously set before 
them by the highly esteemed providers of the feast, Messrs. Coleman 
and Stetson—for not only were the tables decorated very prettily and 
with much good taste, but the bill of fare was also an excellent one, 
Captain Judkins figured cn it im print as a donor, the ice-packed larder 
of his ship sia, which arrived in the morning from Liverpool, having 
supplied a turbot, a baron of bee?, and a saddle of Southdown mutton. 
Dodworth’s band enlivened the feast by a variety of popular music. 
" Ere we record what we have space to say, of that portion of the en- 
tertainment to which the attention of our readers will most probably 
be directed, we must notice a very happy innovation, and one which 
will probably become a precedent, on occasion of public dinners given 
at the Astor House. Hitherto, ladies desirous to hear post-prandial 
displays of eloquence have threaded their way through passages un- 
pleasantly contiguous to the scullery department of that vast caravan } 
serai. On Wednesday, when the dessert was put on table, the Ste- 
wards of the day escorted the lady listeners through the dining-room 
itself, to the seats provided for them in the recess behind the President’s 
chair, the band covering the march of the fair dames and damsels by 
the performance of “Then the toast be dear woman.” It is singular 
that this innovation should have been made by our countrymen, so 
generally misrepresented by foreigners, as staunch adherents to time- 
honoured abuses. 

Passing on to the main business of the evening, we notice another 
judicious change, for which we believe the Society is indebted to its 
worthy President. The number of regular toasts has hitherio been 
found inconveniently large; on Wednesday, by judicious omissions 
and dovetailing, the list was cut down, and offered from the chair as 
follows, its course being only interrupted by such toasts and senti- 
ments as were given by the gentlemen who rose in reply. 


1. The day, an’ all who honour it, 
2. The Queen, God bless her, 





and from the central avenue have been partly removed; and oie | 


2. The President ef the United States: 


' 
’ 
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Che Aion. 











4. The Right Hon. Sir Heary Bulwer, and her Majesty’s Representatives on 
this Continent. 

5. The Army and Navy of the United States and England.—May they never 
meet but in friendship. 

6. The Mayor, Manicipal Authorities and City of New York. 

7. Our Sister Societies, and their honoured representatives, our welcome 

nests. 

. 8. Our native Land, ond the Land we live in, 

9. Woman. 


Before preposing the first toast on the above list, Dr. J. C. Beales, 
the Chairman, thus briefly addressed the assemblage. 


‘‘ Brothers of St. George! I most heartily congratulate on the recur- 
rence of our Annual Festival, that we here again meet our fellow- 
countrymen to sociably enjoy ourselves and renew our feelings of home 
and by-gone days, and I thank you, Gentlemen, for once more honour- 
ing me with this chair. It has been usual for your President on these 
occasions to make a few remarks on whatever topics ke might consider 
fitting ; but to-night when I look around, and see the number of dis- 
tinguished guests at our board, who I hope will gratify your desire to 
hear them, I feel that I ought to be more than usually brief. I must, 
however, Gentlemen, also offer you my congratulations on the continu- 
ed prosperity of your Society ; on its constantly augmenting numbers, 
pe more especially on its increasing influence and usefulness. The 
demands upon it in former times were but trifling in comparison with 
those of the present day ; owing to the vast increase of Emigration, the 
calls upon us for advice and aid are constant and increasing. . 

“ Since our last Anniversary the number of English and Scotch im- 
migrants arrived at this port, amount to about 32,618. Of these some- 
where between 4000 and 5000 have applied to your office and received 
advice and information, to them invaluable, as to the most eligible 
parts of the country where to direct their steps in search of lands or 
employment; their proper routes to the interior, the cheapest and best 
conveyances, &c., &c. Actual situations have been procured for 384 
English, 79 Scotch, 31 Welch, 254 Irish, and 2 Germans; and during 
this period the Charitable Committee have relieved at various times, 
128 widows with or without children, 47 single women, 93 men with 
families, 79 single men, and 366 children; besides administering the 
constant and permanent aid to about 40 of your regular pensioners. 

‘* This brief synopsis will, I trust Brothers, be a proof of the useful- 
ness and liberality of your Society, while it at the same time reflects 
the greatest credit upon the gentlemen of those committees entrusted 
with these duties, and who have shown such untiring energy and zeal 
in their execution. While, therefore, we hope that great good has been 
accomplished by the exertions of our Association, does it not in some 
measure give us a claim to call upon our many countrymen in this city 
to come in and lend us a helping hand in the holy cause of our Chari- 
table Institution ? 

“ Brothers of St. George! I think we may claim the present time as 
a proud one for England. In former days she has shown her warlike 
prowess in many a fight by land and sea, and her sons fondly hope that 
in euch renown she is not wanting; but now, for many years, she has 
borne the nobler part of peace-maker, and she has mainly occupied 
hergelf in extending the blessings of pee and civilization throughout 
all nations, At this moment she galling together the Civilized 
World to meet and compare their respective skill in Science and Art, 
to show how each can aid in the comfort and enjoyment of his fellow- 
man, to learn to know each other, and it is to be hoped to increase their 
aor esteem and respect, and to stimulate each other to peaceful and 
honourable emulation—a noble idea! worthy of our country! and I 
think we may add, carried out with her wonderful Crystal Palace in a 
manner to do her no discredit. But, Gentlemen, I have said I would 
be brief; I will therefore detain you no longer, but call upon you to 
fill your glasses to your first regular toast.” 


This was followed by a spirited and well-sung glee from the pro- 
fessioual gentlemen present, written in honour of St. George, and set 
to Weber’s accompaniment to Korner’s famous Sword Song. The 
Queen’s health, tumultuously cheered, brought out, of course, the 
entire vocal strength of the company, the solo parts being taken by 
those whose profession it is to sing, and the chorus chaunted by those 
to whose lips music comes spontaneously when our great national 
anthem befits the occasion, and the loyalty inherent in all true-born 
Englishmen awakes and gives itself utterance. The health of the 
President of the United States received also a cordial greeting, and 
the band struck up ‘‘ Hail Columbia.” 

The Chairman then rose and said— 


**Gentlemen, I feel that it is totally unnecessary for me to premise 
the toast I am about to give you by any remarks: I know that in fact 
you are all waiting with impatience for it, since, although it literally in- 
cludes many persons, it is more particularly directed for a distinguished 
guest who this night honours us with his presence—a gentleman to 
whom, it is true, we owe + wy on account of his station, but who is 
here honoured more especially for his personal character, for the re- 
putation he has achieved in his public career, and for the rich harvest 
of owes opinions which he has won by his kindness and courtesy. I 
will delay you no longer but proceed to the toast— , 

“The Right Honourable Sir Henry L. Bulwer, &c.” 


The health of the British Minister was received with unbounded 
applause. In acknowledging the compliment, 


Sir Henry Bulwer rose, and said, that he had always endeavoured 
to follow out one principle, viz: that of doing, whenever it was possi- 
ble, whatever he had engaged to do, and therefore he had appeared here 
this eveni But that when he felt how ill disposed he was, and how 
frequently he had addressed them on similar subjects, he confessed that 
he was in that situation which his countryman, Sir William Don, so 
well acted, viz: that of being completely ‘used up ;” (laughter.) But 
that he had one consolation; for in this country in which he was, when 
a man had not a leg to stand upon he could still take to the stump. 
(Laughter.) He was afraid, however, that he was not even yet suffi- 
ciently Americanized to make a good stump speech, But there was 
nothing like trying ; he should try; and he begged to assure them that 
if anything could inspire him, it was the present occasion and the pres- 
entcompany. Where, said he, gentlemen, are we, and for what pur- 
a are we thus assembled, thousands of miles from our native shores! 

e are here but to cherish and keep alive in our hearts those fires 
whigh burn on our National Altars. (Applause.) To declare in the 
face of the whole world that, wherever an Englishman was, he was 

roud of the land of his birth, (applause); and to testify amidst over- 
lowing cups, and hearts, still overflowing, to the holiest of all affec- 
—_ _ love to our God, I mean love for our country. (Great 

use. 

here are many here present who, like myself, have travelled far, 
and seen many things; yet is there any one who at this moment feels 
less of an Englishman at this place (touching his heart) than when the 
white cliff of Albion for the first time pone 3 from his view. (Great 
applause.) Yet, after all, if a man is obliged to leave his native coun- 
try, it is some comfort not to leave his native language (applause and 
laughter.) Nor is this all; an Englishman is a very curious animal to 
understand (laughter.) Variable as his own climate, stiff and reserved 
to foreigners, shy and distrustful even to himself, no one can under- 
stand him unless it be a people of the same race and who s the 
same tongue. (Applause.) I had an example of this kind the other 
day, he continued, an American gentleman said to me, “I have just 
come from your country, sir, I’ll tell you my opinion of your country- 
men,—‘ John Bull’ is a downright man!” Now in this expression, my 
American friend struck off at a stroke our national character. As we 
are in a circle of friends, I will venture to say, that John Bull cannot 
be called a smart man. (Laughter.) On the contrary, he is a homely 
sort of fellow—whose motto is ‘handsome is who handsome does.” 
(Applause.) But he never onions anything without performing it, 
and be never performs anything which does not give token of future 
promise. (Loud applause and laughter.) I think I should be flatter- 
ing him were I to say that he was a very fast man, (laughter,) for he is 
always afraid of «out running the constable.” (Laughter.) But any 
one who knows John Bull, even by sight, knows well that what he 
wants in get he makes up for in bottom, (renewed laughter,) in fact, 
to judge of his nee it is necessary to see him in along race; it is 
then found out immediately that he never has to stop for want of breath, 
for he can always raise the wind when he likes it; (laughier,) however 
anxious not to be slow he is still more determined to be sure, and in his 
hurry to go-a-head takes very good care, always, not to go-a-head over 
heels. (Great laughter.) 

Others have been before him in measuring the Mountains of the 
Moon, and inventing machines to ride through the air. He is not a 
apes of these high flights, but take him on the earth or on the water, 

e claims the first honours of the railroad on the one, of the steam 


vessel on the other. In short, to return to what my American friend 
said, there is a downright security in what John Bull says, a downright 
solidity in what he does, a downright steadiness in the pace at which 
he goes, and a downright practivability in what he invents, that makes 
him the type of the downright. (Applause.) And when he holds out 
his hand—(doubling and shaking his fist)—whether open or shut (great 
laughter) he does it such 9 downright way—(renewed laughter)—that 
every one says, that’s just the sort of fellow I should like to have for a 
friend, and not at all the sort of fellow I should like for an enemy. 
(Great applause.) 

Have Tuse you a true description of John Bull? (Loud cries of 
**Yes!”) Well then, let us give a jolly good cheer for John Bull! 
(Three cheers.) But the present assembly is not merely an assembly 
of Englishmen, bat an assembly of Englishmen, the guests of a Society 
formed for the most charitable of all purposes, that of receiving the 
poor emigrant when he arrives in a strange land—(Applause)—and 
showing him the means by which he can make his labours most useful 
to himself and to the country to which he has come. (Applause.) 

I am glad (continued Sir H. B.) to find myself amongst a Society of 
such a Zeheriotion. for Iam one of those who believe in the general 
progress of mankind. 


** For I doubt not thro’ the ages some increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widening with the process of the suns.” 
[Loud applause. } 


But I cannot disguise from myself that a number of old fallacies still 
bewilder our minds, and cling to our heels. 

I say, therefore, that I delight to find myself amongst this Society, 
because I could not summon a better witness to contradict the most 
vulgar and common of all fallacies, viz: That of supposing that in eve- 
ry transaction between State and individuals, what one party gains the 
other must lese! (Applause.) What, let me ask you Mr. President, 
has been taking place under your eyes? Have you not seen the for- 
eign Capitalist wanting employment for his capital, the foreign labour- 
er wantiag employment for his industry, and the American farmer and 
manufacturer wanting railroads, to facilitate the transit and enhance 
the value of his produce? Railroads which were likely to return great 
profits, if once made, but which he (the American) wanted capital and 
labour to make. Well, have you not seen the foreign Capitalist ad- 
vancing his money to bring out the foreign labourer, to construct the 
American railways? and has any one been a loser by these transac- 
tions? Nosir! The foreign Capitalist has increased his capital, the 
foreign labourer has maintained himself and family, the American far- 
mer and manufacturer has doubled, in some cases quadrupled, the va- 
lue of his property. My reverend friend on the right has spoken of 
the blessings of peace. I concur with him, but I don’t confine those 
blessings within the mere fact that a man is to die a little later by fe- 
ver or the gout, than he would do otherwise by the sword or pistol. 

I estimate the blessing of peace just in proportion to the manner in 
which they are diffused over the wide surface of international inter- 
course, by which I mean the relations which each portion of the world 
is intended by nature and Providence to maintain with each other. 
When I say by nature and Providence, I speak advisedly ; for well has 
it been said by that great Poet, who seems to have known the world and 
heart of man almost as well as though he himself had made them, that 
there is ey pt the universe in all things above and below each re- 
spectively to the other 


“ a form and force, 
Custom and office in all line of order,” 


and as he affirms that amidst the heavenly bodies there is one silvery 
orb 





‘* Which by its medicinable eye, , 
Corrects the ill effects of Planets evil,” 


so I venture to say, that in this our nether world, this Western Hem- 
isphere, with its abundant harvests, its free and boundless territory, 
corrects the ill effects of our stagnant civilization and stifling cities. 
(Great applause. ) 

Your Society, sir, is a goodly instrument for carrying out this great 
design, and will you permit me to return a just and merited compli- 
ment for its excellent purpose and useful exertions ? 





And now allow me on this occasion to sing]: out for peculiar honour, 
our especial and illustrious emigrant, who doubtless with the permis- 
sion of Queen Victoria and at your intercession, is present at our festival 
this evening. I speak in honour, sir, of no stranger to the British fa- 
mily. The illustrious guest to whom I allude was often, as we may éee 
by ancient chronicles, found leading us to the charge in our earliest 
battles, and although he is no longer visible to us on these occasions, 
probably because our eyes are somewhat dimmed by the light of the times 
we live in, yet, sir, itis well known to every schoolboy that he was by the 
side of Wolfe when that gallant general stormed the heights of Abraham. 








That he stood shoulder by shoulder with Nelson, when that brave 
Commander covered with stars and scars trod for the last time the 
deck of the Victory, and looked down with Wellington from the heights 
of Waterloo, when the tottering Empire of Napoleon made its last and 
fatal charge. (Great applause.) Ay, and throughout the whole of 
that conflict by which, for somany years, Europe was convulsed, when 
the hand of a foreign invader tore down the National colours from eve- 
ry ancient establishment, it was he, who on the topmost height of the 
old and venerable fabric of the British Constitution, kept fast and fly- 
ing, yonder red cross of England—([pointing to the flag]—an emblem of 
= ¥ to the pee and a token of defiance to the oppressor! (Loud 
and long applause.) You know already whom I mean; his banner, gen- 
tlemen, is on yonder walls, his badge, Mr. President, is on your breast, 
his image is in all your hearts! Hurrah for St. George of merry Eng- 
land! (Deafening shouts of applause. ) 

And now, gentlemen, since you have been so kind in your reception of 
the name I just uttered, will you allow me to propose the health of a near 
and dear relative of our patron Saint, I mean St. Jonathan? I have 
seen this same gentleman in many guises. I have just come from visit- 
ing him as a Virginia Planter, I have shaken hands with him asa 
Western Farmer, I have been feasted by him in this very hall as a New 
England Pilgrim, (laughter,) I have dined with him sociably as a New 
York merchant, and known him well as an American statesman both 
in and out of office, (applause,) and will tell you that I don’t believe 
that there is a more generous or honest hearted saint in the whole cal- 
endar. (Applause.) One who is more = to give his best hottle 
of wine to a friend, or to drink his friend’s 
gives it him, who is more skilled to turn a penny, or more splendid 
to spend a guinea. (Applause.) But St. Jonathan, though not solely 
is especially a seafaring sort of saint, and he has at this time a 
vessel on the Ocean, about which he is somewhat anxious, though 
it is in really in no sort of danger. I think I see flying from 
its topmast the Union Jack, (loud applause,) [think I hear a cry 
of ‘* a long pull, a strong pull, a pull a/together” from the lips of the 
crew. (Long and loud applause.) That vessel is called the United 
States, (renewed applause,) and it carries as its freight the language 
of Shakspeare, the code of Blackstone, and the creed of Christ ! (Great 
applause.) Let us drink, gentlemen, to its long and prosperous voy- 
age, and let no wind from the North or from the South impede its pro- 
gress or peril its precious cargo. (Loud applause. ) 

There is a French proverb, gentlemen, “ /’appetit vient en mangeant,” 
which translated into English means, “‘ one shoulder of (laughter) mut- 
ton drives down another '’ there is a peculiar value also, as all Philoso- 
phers agree, in the ‘‘ ru/e of three,” and as I have already proposed to 
you St. George and St. Jonathan, will you let me now propose to you 
the health of another Saint, the patron saint of the place we are met 
in. I mean St. Wickerbocker! (applause and laughter) and don’t let 
us make any mistake! 

I say this, because there were formerly persons whodid cenfound the 


you wish to have the difference strongly marked, you have only to 
remember whereas the one according to the best information we have’ 
been able to receive, always keeps his visitors parched and thirsty, 
(laughter,) the others as you will have perceived this evening gives 
them plenty of excellent wine, and has taken the greatest possible 
pains to procure for them an abundant supply of capital water. (Great 
applause and laughter. ) 

I have thus linked together, gentlemen, “St. George,” “St. Jonathan.” 
and “‘ St. Knickerkocker,” because this good city of New York, may, I 
believe, be said to have been built by these three Great Free Masons ! 
(1 ughter) acity which well deserves the title of the “‘ Empire City’ 
in the ew World, as our own city of London, I will presume to say, 
merits the same imperial denomination in the Old World! 

You see, gentlemen, that I have thus contrived to lead you from the 
stately banks of the Potomac and the magnificent scenery of the Hudson 





surprised at this? No! 


est bottle of wine if he, 





Flying Duichman with the Devil. (Laughter.) Now, there is no sort of 
affinity between Old Nickerbocker and Old Vick! (laughter) and if 
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‘* Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who to himself has never said— 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart has not within him burned, 
As bome his footsteps he has turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand ?” (Applause. ) 


If such there be,—I am sure he is not in this company! (laughter) 

For if this love of country is so universal throughout the roa 
race, that it thrills the Indian Hunter amidst the trackless and dego. 
late forests, and is felt even by the slave who has often been known 
when proffered flight and whieh to cling to the recollections round hig 
master’s door, how much more must it be felt by every British breast! 
(Great applause.) But gentlemen, if 1 feel peculiar pride in the land of 
our common birth it is not merely on account of 


———_———— “ The natura] bravery of that isle 
Which stands, like Neptune’s park ribbed and paled in 
By rocks unscaleable, and foaring waters.” 


Nor, is it merely because that small speck in the measureless sea 
has extended out the vigorous arms of its Ocean Empire 
——_——“‘ As far as the breeze can bear 
Or billows foam.” 


No, it is because I see in that brave little Island the sanctuary of 
liberty and law, it is because I marked that throughout that mighty 
and extended Empire morality andreligion—commerce and civilisation 
grew up everywhere side by side. (Cheers) 

Mere conquest, gentlemen, is a vulgar thing. There were the Tar- 
tar conquerors ; they swept overtheearth. Their march was marked 
by slaughter, and their trophies were raised up by human sculls.— 
(Applause.) These were the Roman conquero:s; the mightiest ‘‘ they” 
of all antiquity; but how does the Roman historian make his ancient 
Britons subjected to their sway and describe the end and aim of all 
their conquests? He says sadly: They make a solitude and call that 
——peace! (long emotion and loud applause. )——long will that phrase 
of Tacitus brand the fame of his countrymen! But we, English, in- 
stead of making solitudes and calling that——peace, have made wars 
that have peopled solitudes. 

Our legions have marched through wildernesses and behind them 
have sprung up blooming gardens and stately cities, eeres) and 
many is the fair land in which since their passage men breathes the 
prayer of christian mercy, in whose forests the savage scalped his foe, 
and the wolf devoured his victim! (Applause.) Gentlemen I admire 
the great civilized Empire, but I admire far more the use of it. Ap- 
plause.) When I take up the map of Asia and find there a hundred 
millions of inhabitants qubjected to the British sway, it is not this 
which fiills me with pride. I am proud which I thing that there is not 
one amongst that hundred millions who, whether he bea Mahommedan 
or a Hindoo, a warrior of the mountain tribes of Marhatta, or a subtle 
inhabitant of the soft cities of Bengal, who does not fly to a British 
tribunal as a blessed refuge from the persecution of his neighbour, as 
from the fraud and injustice of his own race and creed; and so when 
I take up the map of North America and there follow out at its northern 
extremities that long line which encloses the immense territory which 
bears the British name, the exultation which fills my heart is small to 
that I entertain when on enquiring into the laws and condition of our 
colonies therein situated, I find, that there is not people on the face of 
the globe more lightly taxed, more liberally governed, or who can, 
though I say it, bemore powerfully protected, than our brave, dearly 
loved and loyal brethren, who there acknowledge the beneficent scep- 
tre of Queen Victoria. 

Gentlemen, as long as I see things thus, I would not willingly con- 
sent that Great Britain should lose an inch of her present wide do- 
main—one particle of her present mighty power of rendering justice 
and doing good. 

Would that it had been ever thus! 

Those who have studied the fortunes of these countries where we now 
are, know that they were built up by our hardy character, out of our 
own free laws; but when we had raised them to that height in which 
they furnished forth a good and noble edifice to inhabit, we unfortu- 
nately pulled down the fabric about our ears, and were not altogether 
undeservedly stoned from the ruins of ourown work. (Great applause.) 
Yes, gentlemen, and in proportion to the hardness of the materials 
which we had put into that work was the hardness of the blows which 
we received. (Laughter. ) 

I will not say that I rejoice at that event. I know that there are 
oculists who tell you that if one eye is put out the other sees the clearer 
for the loss ; but I would’nt try myself and would’nt recommend any 
very intimate friend of mine to try this Polyphemian operation. (Ap- 
plause and laughter. ) 

I will not say, therefore, that I rejoice at this event. It would be 
humbug and affectation in me to do so, and above all things, I detest 
humbug and affectation. But since it took place so long ago, and was 
in part the consequence of our own faults, I do say, without any hum- 
bug and affectation, that [ do rejqice at the power and prosperity which 
this independent country now enjoys’? (Applause. ) ‘ 

I can say that I feel pride and pleasure at seeing a separate tribe of 
our great family, raising its tent so high and extending it out so broad- 
ly and so proudly by the side of the tent of its great forefather! (Ap- 
plause.) And is not the time now come, in which these two kindred 

ople would do well to forget that they ever stood toward each other 
in the fratricidal attitude of Cain and Abel; but only recoliect that 
they are children of the same parents, and their earliest and holiest re- 
collections gather round the same Eden! (Applause.) Ay, gentle- 
men, let us bury our father’s quarrels in our father’s graves '—(ap- 
plause)—and we shall then find that Englishmen and Americans are not 
only Anglo Suxon brothers, but even Siamese T wins,—(great laughter,) 
—or, at all events, twins after the manner of Siam, for the {same cur- 
rent of blood runs through their veins, the same current of thought 
animates the r minds, oat are they not bound together by the same 
strongest tie that can unite two human beings—the same interest !— 
(Applause and laughter.) x 

What are the facts known to usall? Are not more than two thirds 
of the staple products of this country exported to England, nearly all 
the staple products of the great West, go in the same direction, and 
when we look at the general exports from this country, out of the 145,- 
000,000 worth of dollars thus exported, $93,000,000 are sent to the 
British market! (Applause.) When the ligament which unites Great 
Britain and the United States together is of such solid and substantial 
material, are we to fear that any rusty old weapon taken from the ar- 
moury of bygone quarrels will cut such a ligament asunder? No! 
never! There may be to be sure, now and then, an Englishman who 
will say that America crows a little too much over John Bull, but I 
shall take the liberty of telling him that such tales are mere cock and 
bull stories. (Great laughter.) And I would advise my American 
friend there whenever he hears any companion of his speak of John 
Bull being desirous of trampling America under his feet, to assure him 
if there be any bull in the case it is an Irish bull,—(great laughter)— 
the head and tail of which are a mistake! (Renewed laughter.) 
am sure, gentlemen, that the sentiments which I thus express are those 
of nine-tenths of the American people, and tho’ there may -be some few 
who dissent from them, that these few will e’er long be guided by their 
good sense and reason, and come round tothem. I think, indeed, there 
are already signs of a considerable change—when people mean to be 
really vicious they either bark or bite, whereas, I observe that those 
who now show this evil propensity, instead of barking or biting have 
adopted a sort of ventriloquistic squeal, (loud laughter,) by which they 
mean to have it believed that I amspeaking when they move their own 
lips and utter their own sentiments. 

I will say a word or twoon this matter, gentlemen. Do you happen 
to have any good natured friends? (Laughter) If so’you can understand 
how my good natured friends gathered round me the other day on mY 
return from Richmond, to tell me how a most infamous publication b 
appeared in some journal, I believe, called the ‘* Boston Celt,” purpor- 
ting to,be an intercepted dispatch from me to the English Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. Now, people usually advertise when they have lost 
property, but I wish now to advertise that I have lost no property at 
all, (laughter,)and although it is natural to conjecture from the sem- 
barbarous, semi-clad, and Celtic origin of my Boston friend, that he 
had been guilty of the crime of which he boasted, viz :—Theft! he has 
in reality been guilty of an offence, which more appropriately belongs 
to a further advanced stage of pantaloons and refinement,—(laughter) 
—I mean Forgery; another example by the way, of the general max- 
im that all savages, whether Celtic or otherwise, when they take to 1D- 
habiting cities, even such moral cities as Boston, adopt the vices, with: 
out acquiring the virtues or the graces of civilised life. And here : 
should leave the subject but that I am rather inclined to suspect 
(everything that is at all Yankee, has such odd notions !)—(laughter) 


to our small but not altogether ignoble Thames (applause.) Ave you | —that the unkind barbarian of Massachusetts, intending a more serious 


effect, has merely been perpetrating a bad joke,—(laughter)—in ¢ 
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———— . 

litical squib, which is meant to favour the Presidential 

ebayer A. a seclient friend of mine, by havingit appear that he is a 
. w tioul ar enemy of England. Nowls ould be sorry to do my friend 
a disservice, but I do not believe that I shall be doing him anv dis- 
. vy as by stating that I don’t look upon him as an enemy to England 
: 1], and that I feel sure he is only just as much so as any of the other 
yo sot American statesmen, whom | know, love and admire,—of whom 
pi lways speak and write with due respect—that he is not an English- 

an butan Ameriean, and would, consequently, just as Mr. Webster or 

Mr Clay, or Mr. Fillmore, or General Scott, or any other great Ameri- 

n statesman or General would do under similar circumstances, consult | 
Amerioan interests. But it is just because I think that all these great | 

tatesmen willand do consult American interests, that I am convinced 
that none of them are or can be enemies to England. It may be that 
‘n this respect I judge of others by myself for, as I have always hitherto 
aid I now repeat,—that the object I have most at heart is a firm 
— indissoluble union between the United Kingdom of Great Britain, 
and the United States of America. And whenI wish so ardently 
for this alliance, it is not from any sentiment of national fear.— 
(Applause. ) ; ; 

{ will not say anything of our armies, of our navies, of our increasing 
fnancial prosperity, these are frail supports in comparison with the 
staff upon which I eae my confidence—namely, that spirit of patriot- 
igm which in our favoured land is equally found in the Prince's palace 

d peasants cabin. (Great cheering.) 2 
“< will remember what took place in 1848 and recently in 1851.— 
In the one case the highest peer in the realm descended into the streets 
with the constable’s staff to protect the common wealth—in the other, 
the most ardent political leaders of all parties declined power and 
place when they thought they could not hold them with advantage to 

tate. 
a ! gentlemen, when I see a country in which all men are ready to 
come forward to face acommon peril, and none are eager to push for- 
ward to gratify a selfish ambition, I feel convinced that that country 
has no cause to fear an internal or an external foe. (Loud and prolong- 
ed cheers.) Ido not then cherish the scheme of an Anglo-Saxon al- 
liance from any sentiment of fear ; nor do I look to it with any view 
towards a sort of Robinhood association which would unite us, Anglo- 
Saxons, in a lawless scheme of pillaging and plundering the rest of man- 
kind.—No! the association which I desire to see between England and 

America is such a one, Mr. President, as that which connects the mem- 

bers of your society, an association which has for its object to protect 

the friendless—to instruct the ignorant—to advance every great work 

—to put down every petty jealousy, so that whilst we illustrate our 

own peculiar race, by a noble policy, we may benefit every other people 
throughout the world by a great and goodexample. — 

Sir Henry Bulwer sut down amidst the most enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions of applause. 

Bursts of applause frequently interrupted Sir Henry Bulwer during 
the above address ; and we cannot ourselves avoid a passing comment 
on the plucky, and thoroughly English character which the speaker 
exhibited in his manner of delivering it. Constitutionally delicate, 
and suffering at the moment under severe indisposition , the energy of 
his mind triumphed palpably over physical weakness. He stood up to 
speak, because he knew that it was expected of him, and unflinchingly 
went through what in his state of health was an arduous task. The 
excitement of the moment and the irresistible glow of enthusiasm 
around him, lent him a strength of voice and animation of tone, that in- 
creased as the evening wore away ; but this was dearly bought, and we 
learned on Thursday morning, with much regret, but no surprise, that 
his Excellency had been completely exhausted by his forced attendance 
at the dinner. 

Capt. Cooper acknowledged the compliment paid to the Army; the 
Recorder, always a capital hand at a speech, did the same for the Mu- 
nicipality of New York, and to the seventh toast on the list the gentle- 
men whose names are mentioned above responded severally with great 
effect. Limited space, however, compels us to omit any detail of their 

pac y 

interesting addresses ; although the sentiments which they proposed are 

well deserving a place. Mr. Irvin on behalf of our Scottish brethren 
gave : 

The Merchants of England—thei ise, intelli 5 
po them the benslasmee of — — 

Mr. Bell, for the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, after happily alluding 
to the recently renewed intercourse between his Society and our own, 
wound up by offering 

The Gordian knot of Universal Charity, which should unite Briton, Saxon, Celt 
and Scot ~May no hand be ever raised to sever it. 

For the Germans their representative proposed— 

Benevol , Comp , Charity and Disinterestednees, the four pillars which 
support all truly benevolent institutions. May they stand firm so longas there 
shall remain a fellow man to be relicved from distress. 

Mr. Depeyster Ogden, for St. Nicholas, gave 

Ancient recollections, derived from a common origin, strengthen the friendly feel- 
ings with which St. Nicholes greets the banner of St. George in the city which his 
ancestors founded. 

Mr. Miles of the St. David’s, gave 


ae Saxon—The representative of the civilized races of the Old and New 
orlds, 


and energy, have 








From the small principality of Waies came one of the most pleasing 
facts of the evening, for on Mr. Miles resuming his seat, the President 
rose and read a letter from him, stating that he had purchased four lots | 
in the Cypress Hills Cemetery of 400 feet each, to be under the control 
of the four foreign charitable Societies. This intimation of a most li- 
beral and delicate deed was greeted as it deserved to be. 

And last, not least, came Mr. Simeon Draper, whose ready wit and | 
lively style always ensure his hearers a pleasant speech. He pro- | 
posed | 


The Charitable Institutions of the City of New York ; commended and honoured | 
by the most distinguished men of all nations: May the number of their inmates 
be constantly diminished by the generosity of all who have the means to minister 
to the wants of the destitute. 


After the last regular toast, Sir Henry Bulwer proposed the health 
of his diplomatic colleague, Mr. Sibbern, the Swedish Charge d’ Affaires, 
Who replied in lively, earnest, and very effective language, compli- 
mentary of course to those whose guest he was, but with great good 
taste and feeling. 
pit: Young, the First Vice President, was next called upon, and 

Tiefly stated that his intention to essay his hand at a sentiment was 
meiged in the sense that an individual toast had not yet been given, 
ane which no Enzlish festival would be complete. He proposed, 
ry hpede the health of the Duke of Wellington—the ablest defender 
or his country in the field and its surest counseller in the Cabinet. He 
Proposed it, because it was appropriate to the day, inasmuch as the 
great Duke must hereafter be identified with the history of England, 
a adie his name was sure of a mos: cordial reception, because in it an 
‘ itional compliment might be conveyed to the distinguished guest of 
jes evening, Lady Bulwer being the Duke’s own niece, and lastly be- 
: use in the common course of nature, the Sons of St. George could not 

ng enjoy the privilege of toasting him as a living hero. 

The Duke’s health was received with loud cheering. 

Sir Henry Bulwer responded in brief, but emphatic terms, in the 
course of which he intimated that the Duke gloried-in being an English- 
Pa To this Mr. Bell, on behalf of the Sons of St. Patrick pleasantly 
aoe and properly claimed the Duke as a countryman of his own. 

? Diplomatist, however, with ready wit, got out of the scrape, by 
ae an Englishman and an Irishman to be one and the same. 

. t. Bradshaw, who occupied the place of Mr. Pitt the Second Vice 

oan absent in consequence of a death in his family, next toasted 

a memory of Shakspeare, in consideration that the 23rd of April was 
® birthday of our immortal Bard, and called up Mr. W. R. Blake. 


aa Blake was very happy in his reply to the call thus made upon 

a» dwelling upon the old familiar theme with considerable freshness, 
chosen, if the subject were not altogether in 
Fund Association and the claim of its Presi- 


touching with words well 
Place, upon the Dramatic 








dent to official recognition amongst the national Associations of this Me- 
tropolis, and warming up into an exceedingly well-timed eulogy of Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton the Dramatist, whose health he concluded by 
proposing. The reception of this toast was very cordial. It was briefly 
acknowledged by Sir Henry Bulwer on behalf of his brother, and by Mr. 
Lytton, the eidest son of the Author. The latter, a young Harrovian, 
fleshed, we believe, his maiden tongue in public on this occesion, and 
with his earnest feeling and happy phrasing fairly won upon the sym- 
pathy and esteem of those who heard him. In these days, when youth 
is apt to plume itself on assuming a “‘ blasé” air, it is gratifying to see 
the inheritor of a great name above such silly affectation, and we have 
pleasure in recording the simple fact, and in annexing a report of what 
he said, copied from the columns of the V. Y. Express, to which paper 
we are also indebted for the speech of Sir Henry Bulwer. 

‘* Mr. President, and gentlemen of the St George’s Society, the name 
that you have just toasted in connection with the common literature 
and drama of our two countries, you have kindly mentioned as that of 
& great man, and one well wurthy of such an honour. (Applause.) 
Gentlemen, I very much regret that, as a great man, he should have 
so very small a representative as myself. yer etd and applause. ) 
But for my own part I can sincerely say, and without any affectation, 
that when I heard what you, sir, just now said, and when I saw how 
kindly and cordially these words were received by all of you, gentle- 
men here, that I seldom or ever in my whole life felt so proud and hap- 
py. (Great applause.) If I were to speak to you for hours, praaes. 
I could not say more than this, and r could only very weakly, and in- 
adéquately express what I feel; and after the great guns we have all 
heard to-night, (laughter) and whose thunder still vibrates in the air 
round and about us, I assure you that I will not now attempt to impose 
upon you any display of “‘ penny fireworks.” (Loud applause.) But 
sir, I cannot but say that it does seem to me a very great thought to 
think that at that very moment when a name so greatly and naturally 
most dear to me, and with which I frankly confess it is my greatest 
pride to be associated, in any way or any time, was still sounding on 
the lips of so many of your fellow countrymen here to-night,—the bright 
names and burning words of the numberless stars of your great literary 
constellation, if not on the lips, were at least deep in the hearts ,of so 
many of my own! (Loud applause.) Does not this thought, sir, almost 
annihilate the measureless distances of the Atlantic? (Applause.) 
What to us is that ocean between our two homes, when we know that 
its spaces are spanned by this bright kindred sympathy of thought 
which, as it were a glorious rainbow on the seas, endures—the sign 
of = and the security of good will to all !—( Applause. ) 

ut ifto our two countries the field of action Ne the same, I know 
that their mutual prosperity is based upon the same truths. (Applause. ) 
At any rate every one knows that that Prosperity is no fiction, but a 
very solid truth. (Laughter.) I doubtif there is a man, sir, I do not 
believe there is a man, or merchant, in Lancashire, whose associations, 
when he speaks of Liverpool, do not immediately remind him of New 
York. (Applause.) I hope, gentlemen, that this will ever beso. I 
pray God we may never have any more wars between York and Lan- 
caster (Loud applause and laughter.) I hope that our modern states- 
men will adopt the custom, (if 1 may so speak, without disrespect,) of 
our modern gardeners, and graft the twin roses on the same stem! 
(Great applause.) Gentlemen, I fear I have already too long intruded 
on your good natured attention. The feelings you have called up with- 
in me have seemed to wee and gather in my heart so fast while speak- 
ing to you, that I could not but endeavor to express some of them, how- 
ever feebly and faintly—(Applause.) Gentlemen, once more I thank 
you very sincerely and gratefully in my father’s name. I canonly say 
that I wish greatly he were here amongst you, as I am amongst you, to 
thank you much more eloquently than I can do. (Long and loud ap- 
plause.) I wish that he were here to tell you how grateful it must be 
to an English author to know that his book- binder cannot bind up the 
catalogue of his friends (great applause) but that they exist here, eve- 
rywhere, wherever thought can penetrate, or human heart can feel!” 


The Chairman next toasted the Stewards of the day, Messrs. Ker- 
shaw, R. Waller, Bage, and E. Walker, who well deserved the compli- 
ment paid them; for a public entertainment better managed it has not 
been our fortune to see. Sir Henry Bulwer toasted Washington Irving 
as the ablest delineator of English life. The President gave Jenny 
Lind, the dispenser of charities, and thanks were eloquently rendered 
by her countrymen, the Swedish Chargé. After this, the President’s 
table was cleared by the departure of the guests, who did not, however, 
leave the room with the air of men who have stayed out their time and 
are glad to get away, but with a certain reluctance df manner, as 
though they had passed a very enjoyable evening. 

The Chair was taken for avery brief space by the first Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the heelth of Dr. Beales was proposed and enthusiastically 
received; but the piece was played out, although there was no formal 
dropping of the curtain, and the party broke up by common consent, 
well satisfied that the day had been duly honoured. We should not 
omit to mention that a friendiy message of sympathy was forwarded by 
telegraph, from the St. George’s Soviety of Philadelphia, dated at their 
own table. 

We add, in conclusion, that the American press generally has spoken 
in friendly ang complimentary ternis of the manner in which this an- 
nual festival was celebrated, and we select one paragraph on the sub- 
ject, from the Evening Mirror of Thursday, because it combines good 
feeling with a singularly felicitous image. 


‘Everything passed off well, in decency and order ; and the effect of 
such a mingling of English reminiscences and American aspirations 
cannot but have a good effect upon both sides. While the steamships, 
flying like shuttles between the two countries, are weaving the nations 
closer and closer together, these social reunions and charitable organ- 
izations, devoted to a common cause, are melting down old animosities, 
and welding together the hearts of the children of a common language 
and acommon ancestry. We are brothers. We are one. God bless 
the President—God save the Queen”’ - 





SrEAM BETWEEN GLAsGow Anp New Yorx.— Our readers are 
aware that the entire success of the brief experiment made by Tod and 
Mac Gregor, of direct steam communication between this city and New 
York, led recently to the formation of a joint stock company for the 

urpose of resuming the trade by a regular line of Steam Ships. We 
fave now the pleasure of stating that the directors of the new Company 
have this week had a meeting, and appointed Mr. M. Langlands to be 
their manager and agent here while their agency in New York has been 
entrusted to Mr. J. McSymon. It will thus be seen that the manage- 
ment on both sides of the Atlantic will be in the same hands that con- 
ducted with so much efficiency and satisfaction the affairs of the ‘* City 
of Glasgow,” now transferred to the Liverpool and Philadelphia trade. 
The directors have likewise decided on naming the first vessel of the 
Glasgow and New York line, the ‘ d/bion,”’ and unanimously agreed 
to confer the command on Capt. N Stewart, of the Liverpool and Hali- 
fax Mail Steamers, and previously well known in the East India Trade 
as commander of the ‘* Rajasthan.” The ‘‘.d/bion” will be launched 
from the building yard of Messrs Tod and Mac Gregor about the middle 
of June, and is expected to make her first trip across the Atlantic early 
in August.—* Glasgow Citizen.”—April 12. 





FLex1sLE Ivory.—M. Charriere, a manufacturer of surgical instru- 
ments in Paris,,has for some time been in the habit of renderi 
flexible the ivory which he uses in making tubes, probes, and other 
instruments. He avails himself of a fact which has long been known: 
that when bones are subjected to the action of hydrochloric acid, the 
phosphate of lime, which forms one of their component parts, is ex- 
tracted, and thus bones retain their original form, and acquire great 
flexibility. M.Charriere, after giving to the pieces of ivory the re- 
quired form and polish, steeps them in acid alone, or in acid partially 
diluted with water, and they thus become supple, flexible, elastic, and 
of a slighthy-yellowish colour. In the course of drying the ivory be- 
comes hard and inflexible again; but its flexibility can be at once 
restored by wetting it either by surrounding it with a piece of wet 
linen, or by placing sponge in the cavities of the pieces. Some pieces 
of ivory have been kept in a flexible state in the acidulated water for a 
week, when they were neither changed, nor injured, nor too much 
softened, nor had they acquired any taste or disagreeable smell.— 
Jameson’s Journal. 
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DODGB'S ENTERTAINMENT. 
Mr. OSSIAN E. DODGE, 
The “ Boston Vocalist,” 
been urgently solicited by his editorial friends to give one of his chaste, unique , 


H4vme 
and fashionable entertainments io this cit i London—to 
attend the World’s Fair—he with ple yore | that he eae = magnificent 


and world-reno 
TRIPLER HALL, 
TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 29th, 1951. 
Mr. DODGE will, on this occasion, sing his unequalled, humorous, descriptive, 
FIFTY DOLLAR PRIZE SONG, 
written by Joan G. Saxe, Esq., editor of Burlington (Vt) Sentinel. 


Tickets 50 Cents each, to be had at the principal Music Stores—GENIN’ 
and at Tripler Hall. Principal S HAT STORE, 


Doors open at quarter before 7, and entertainment to commerce at querter before 8. 

For particulars see Programme—left at Hat Stores—Music Stores and Hotels. 

P. 8. As Twenty-five Hundred Tickets have been secured for delegations from Portland, 
Me., Portsmouth, K. H., Boston and Lowell, Mass.. and Providence RT, (as will be seen 
by the Boston papers,) citizens of New York are respectfully urged to be at the Hall at as 
early an hour as convenient, for the choice of seats. 


P. 8. No.2, Persons having business with Mr. D. wi 
m2 te ee bert _ with Mr. D. will find him at the Irving House, 








TRIPLER HALL. 


GRAND SACRED CONCERT, 
On ® most magpficent scale, never before atterapted in this city. 
On SunpDay Evenine, Apri. 27, 1851. 


The following eminent talent has been eneaged :— 
Mad’lle EUPHRASIE BORGHESE. Her first appearance in this city for nearly two 


OTTO. 
ame SCHLESINGER. 
Signor FABRIANO CULZARDO, Basso Profundi from the Theatre Royal, Madrid. 


Signor DEBROGLI, 

Mr. STEPHEN LEACH. 

Mr. s;OHN DUNN. 

Instrumental Solo Performers— Mr. F. Griebel; Herr Zoller. Pianist—Mr. Millett, 
Chorus Master—Mr. Rau, from the Royal Theatre, Stutgard. 


The whole under the direction of Mr. George Loder 
Tickets, Fifiy Cents. To be had at the principal Music Stores and Hotels. 





BirtH.—At Liverpool on the 10th of Apri!, Mrs. Isaac Buchanan. of a son. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 I-2 a 110 3-4, 


THE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1851. 











By the Pacific and Asia, steamers, we are in the receipt of the Liver- 
pool mails to the 12th inst. inclusive. We are compelled to be brief in 
summing up their contents, being desirous to present to our readers a 
lengthened report of the celebration of St. George’s day. 

The threatened motion of Mr. Herries, in opposition to the renewal 
of the Income tax, resulted in a long debate on Monday the 7th inst., 
and in a vote which sustained, so far as that tax is concerned, the finan- 
cial policy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Ministerial ma- 
jority was 48, in a full House of 508 members. Mr. Disraeli, on the 
following Friday, brought forward another of his ad captandum reso- 
lutions connected with the same subject, its ostensible purport being 
to declare, that in any abatement of taxation the depressed Agricul 
turists shall obtain due regard, whilst its real object was an attack on 
the policy of Free Trade. That the shrewd member for Buckingham- 
shire succeeded, to some extent, in gaining doubtful votes, is plain. 
from the fact that Sir Robert Peel, whilst declaring himself a Free 
Trader, voted with the country party on this occasion. One cannot 
wonder that Lord John Russell complained of these cunningly devised 
motions; for, if his government were not merely a provisional one, 
their effect would be seriously inconvenient. As it was, Mr. Disraeli 
was only left in a minority of 13; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will probably now only have to contend with opponents of the details 
of his scheme. 

The English papers are singularly devoid of political interest, the 
public having apparently accustomed itself to a transitory Administra- 
tion, and giving more heed to the approaching great festival of nations, 
than to the sayings and doings of Parliament. With all the more 
vigour will they presently eoncentrate their attention on the eoming 
contest between the Free Traders and the Protectionists. 

There have been, as we have already recorded, sundry allusions, in 
and out of Parliament, to the possible attempts at insurrectionary 
projects in London, and to the almost certain fact that plets against 
several European governments are there in process of organization. 
Somejof the leading Republicans, including the delicate-minded Ledru 
Rollin, have denied the soft impeachment in very emphatic terms; 
through the medium of a published circular; but they hint so mysteri- 
ously what they may do, if molested in their retreat, that the public 
has but little faith in their denial. The police are on the alert for 
evil-doers, foreign or domestic; nor will the citizens of London suffer 
their festival to be marred, with impunity. The very cunning vaga- 
bonds, who think that they can create disturbances and yet keep within 
the exact letter of the law, may perchance forget that a very summary 
act of Parliament can be passed, on an emergency, in a space of time 
that might be measured by minutes. 

The London season has commenced, and the splendours of the British 
Court will be more freely displayed than usual. One Drawing Room 
has been held by the Queen, and others are announced, with State 
balls, levees, and other such ceremonious festivities. 

The commercial importance of Liverpool need not be hinted to our 
readers. It is an important item connected therewith, that the Great 
Birkenhead Dock, containing fifty acres of water, has been inaugurated 
by the admission of a vessel of 800 tons. Rivalry between the two 
sides of the Mersey is running high, and is likely to run higher. 

Intelligence, of a few days later date, has been received from the 
Cape of Good Hope, but, with the exception of the fact that two of the 
beleaguered forts have been relieved by Colonel Mackinnon, no move- 
ments of importance are announced. Great anxiety is still felt, since 
it is impossible to know how widely the insurrection may spread amongst 
the native troops levied for the service and protection {of the British 
inhabitants. The next arrival will probably throw light on the 
subject. 

A new Ministry has been formed in France; and the Moniteur hag 
published the following list of its members--M. Baroche, Foreign 
Affairs ; M. Rouher, Justice; M. Fould, Finance; M. Leon Faucher, 
Interior; M. Boffet, Commerce; M. Chasseloup L’Aubat, Marine ; 
General Raudoer, War: M. Magne, Public Works. It was expected 
that Odillon Barrot would have taken office, but it seems that he yet 
holds aloof, in the unsettled and uncertain state of the Parisian politi- 
cal atmosphere. The new Cabinet has obtained some advantage in the 
Chamber, for on a vote of want of confidence, kept ready stereotyped 
since the 18th of January, the result was a majority in its favour of 
102.—Lamartine has accepted the editorship of Le Pays, in which 
journal he will advocate an adherence to the present Constitution, un- 
less three fourths of the Assembly should determine that a change is 
expedient.—The Spanish Cortes has been suddenly dissolved. 








Great excitement was caused, on Saturday last, by the arrival of 
the Pacific, steamer, Capt. Nye, from Liverpool, after a passage, im 
common parlance, of less than ten days. The friends of Mr. Collins’s 
line have had a fair triumph, and we congratulate him and them ; but 
we beg to call attention to the following communication and plain 


: 
: 
: 
; 





a 


—— See 


- pied by the “crack steamers” of the two mail-lines, on their recent 
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statement of facts, wherein it will be seen that, though for the deter- 
mination of bets the palm must at present be awarded to the Pacific, 
we may fairly claim a tie for our countrymen, as regards actual speed, 
The Asia’s detention off the Bar at the entrance of the Mersey may be 
so much the more fairly pleaded, because her mails and passengers 
were taken out of her by a smaller steamer, and landed in Liverpool, 
several hours before there was sufficient draft of water to enable her 
to proceed up to her moorings. ‘ 
Suort PassaGes ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 
The Asia from New Yerk arrived at Liverpool, on 





Saturday, 5th April, at 10; P.M. .. Time, 10 days 104 hours. 
Deduct for detention off the Bar, -- nig 48 * 
ifference of time, .. es 5 gt 9 
“Makes actualtime, .. - “ak 10 days 1} hours- 
The Pacific from Liverpool arrived at New York, on 
Saturday, 19th April, at 10} A.M. .. Time, 9 days 204 hours. 
Add difference of time, ‘a me ee. 
Makes actual time, .. oe an 10 days 14 hours. 





To the Editor of the “Albion.” 
Sir,—The above calculations, which probably are about as correct 
as apy given generally, show a remarkable exactness in the time occu- 


smart passages, and do not leave any room for crowing on either side. 
I might perhaps have given the 4sia the benefit of some minutes deten- 
tion after 12 o’clock, noon, on starting from here; but sufficient is 
shown, for us to see that the “* shortest passage” has yet to be made. 


Respectfully yours, 
April 21st. A SusscRiBER. 





A PORTRAIT OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The demonstration of loyalty and attachment to our “ Sovereign and 
her dominions,” whick was made in this city on Wednesday, will not 
soon be forgotten by those who participated in it ; and the record of it 
will, we trust, meet with many absent but interested readers. The 
occasion seems a fit one to remind the Sons of St. George that, some 
years since, it was determined that the St. George’s Society of New 
York ought to have, and would have, a faithful and well-executed por- 
trait of the Lady whom we all delight t» honour. The funds of the 
Institution are, however, strictly and exclusively devoted to charitable 
purposes, and the means must be forthcoming from tke pockets of our 
countrymen whose loyalty lies deeper than on their lips. The sub- 
scription list is auspiciously commenced, and already the sum volun- 
teered amounts to five hundred and thirty dollars—a good beginning, 
but it cannot stop there. Come, gentlemen, and aid us. The guests 
at our annual feasts are pleased to compliment us on the manner in 
which they are got up and conducted; let us show them at our next 
anniversary a picture which shall be worthy of our Queen, and credit- 
able to our taste and liberality. Any donations towards this object 
will be received at this office, at the office of the St. George’s Society, 
86 Greenwich Street, or by either of the following gentlemen who con- 
stituted the committee originally appointed for carrying out the pro- 
jeot.—Thomas Dixon, Esq. 49 William Street; Anthony Barclay, Esq. 
H. B. M. Consul, 58 Barclay Street; Edward F. Sanderson, Esq. 16 
Cliff Street; and W. D. Cuthbertson, Esq. 61 Water Street. Lists of 
the contributors may be seen at each of these addresses. 





The continued shipment of gold dust—the destruction of the city of 
Nevada by fire—and the hanging of a couple of horse thieves, after a 
summary judicial process, familiarly termed Lynch law—these consti- 
tute the princip1l items of the latest news from California. The details 
have been voluminously rendered in the columns of the daily press. 


Who, as an ow! that in a barn 

Sees a mouse creeping in the corn, 

Sits still and shuts his round blue eyes 
As if he slept, until he spies ; 
The little beast within his reach, 

Then starts and seizes on the wretoh— 


who, I say, like the said owl, are to spring out of casks, crates, and 
bales, and swallow up Queen, Lords, and Commons; and after such an 
indigestible meal are to set to work, and by remodelling our institu- 
tions and cutting our throats, are to make freemen of us. Alas, for 
* la perfide Altnon !” , 4 
The real wonder respecting the Crystal Palace will be the having it 
ready perforce on the Ist of next month—at present, judging from 
ordinary and mundane probabilities, one would say the thing was im- 
possible. It is not even painted yet, and the recent continued wet 
weather has thrown a damp over it in every sense, which rather mili- 
tazes against all being prepared and “‘ ship shape” in three weeks time 
from this present writing. But with a Prince for parent and instiga- 
tor of the whole scheme, with a Queen for patroness to open the show 
in person and due state, with a whole people ashamed of a national 
disgrace if the th ng fails, depend upon it the doors will open punc- 
t lly on Thursday the Ist day of May, if everybody has to work 
** double tides” to effect so desirable an end. The crowd that throngs 
and chokes up every avenue to the building on Sundays and holidays 
is a serious nuisance to the neighbourhood, and sometimes threatens to 
give employment to the police and even to the military, whilst the 
composition of the crowd being of the ‘« great unwashed” principally, 
does not add to the beauty of the scene. I did not know London con- 
tained such strange physiognomies, although I am happy to say they 
are rather more amiable than corresponding ones ‘‘ déterrés” on siwi- 
lar occasions in Paris. Still they are an odd-looking lot. ‘ They are 
irregular, obscure, and various; Proteus himself is not so diverse ; 
you may as well make the moon a new coat, as the true appearance of 
these motley ones.” But it is an old proverb that ‘those who live in 
lass houses should nut throw stones,” and the wisdom thereof is pecu- 
iarly applicable on the present occasion—the general behaviour of the 
crowd of spectators has been excellent and temperate. 

The present state of Ireland is again as bad as bad can be. A 
rivate letter, from which I quote, says :—‘‘ The Irish nation is total- 
y wrecked, devoured by its own paupers; cities and towns are deso- 

late, whole villages are levelled to the ground, and their former occu- 
piers are wandering about the country in the shape of beggars or 
thieves. The gaols are full of criminals, and as soon as one batch is 
discharged, they purposely commit another offence with the object of 
etting again into prison, which are the best quarters they can find. 
ousebreaking with violence to the person is more common than pock- 
et-picking in London. Emigration is the only relief, and it is alread 
beginning in the extraordinary proportion which has characterized it 
of late.” All this is most certainly very bad and appalling, and all 
that can be said is that matters are not quite so extreme as they were 
in the awful year 1845. The ill-feeling that exists there between 
landlord and tenant is the grand source of all the trouble, and it is 
rpetuated by a class in this country which cares little for either land- 
Tor or tenant, which cares not from what source food comes, so long as 
food is cheap enough to render low wages possible, and thus increase 
the sale of their manufactures. If the views of this class are to be coun- 
teracted, it must be done by making home-grown produce cheap, and 
that can be done only by that sort of improved cultivation which makes 
two blades of grass or corn grow, where one only grew before. But the 
seriousness of this subjec: has drawn me into an essay on political eco- 
nomy for which I must apologize. 

The farmers have never ceased to bewail their cruel lot since the 
Free Trade measures passed, and report themselves generally in a 
state of ruin: it is however certain that many of them are in even a 
flourishing condition—that is to say those who cultivate flesh rather 
than grain, for the consumption of all kinds of butcher’s meat has en- 
creased, is encreasing, and will encrease, and cattle of all sorts are con- 
sequently in demand and the price thereof steadily ‘‘ looking up.” In- 
deed it is apprehended by many that the supply of beeves and muttons 
will fall short in two or three years, if the stock is not kept up more 
carefully than has been done of late. The young of all eatable animals 
are now being imported largely into Ireland from the continent of Eu- 
rope, to mature and then to fatten for market. Enterprise and dili- 
gence are now stimulated to the highest pitch by the present laws, 





A most extraordinary statement has. appeared in print. said to be 
extracted from the Detroit Tribune of the 21st inst., to the effect that 
an organized gang of marauders has been arrested in Michigan, whose 
systematical plan of operations for arson, forgery and other crimes, al- 
most staggers belief. Justices of the Peace, Doctors, and other persons 
of presumed respectability are said to be smongst the criminals; and 
we foresee a rich harvest of police reports for the penny-a-liners, if 
tue whole affair is not a hoax. 


There seems, after all, to have been some foundation for the rumour 
of another Cuban invasion ; and the gossips of New York have been 
enlivened by the proceedings of the energetic U. 8. Marshal, who has 
been cruising about in a steamer, with a Revenue Cutter in tow, pre- 
pared to prevent any breach of the law against enlistment, and to 
pounce upon any vessel nefariously engaged in the much-talked-of en- 
terprise. Suspicious gangs of men have been discovered hovering 
about the New Jersey shore, and the steamer Cleopatra has been 
seized; but, as usual, the heads of the plot keep themselves securely 
in the dark. A late arrival from Havanna mentions great excitement 
there on the subject. We know not which is more remarkable, the 
foolhardibood of men here, or the pitiable state of alarm there. 





His Excellency Sir Henry L. Bulwer, who with his nephew Mr. 
Lytton arrived in town on Wednesday, to attend the St. George’s 
Dinner, was seriously indisposed on the following day. We are glad to 
add that he was convalescent yesterday. He is staying at that quiet 
and comfortable house, Sanderson’s College Hotel. 





Arrangements are in progress for a daily issue of that excellent 
journal the Courrier des Etats Unis. 


Spreevy Voracre.—Advices from Malta mention the arrival of tho 
Government steamer Banshee, Captain Hosken, (which has just been 
transferred to the Mediterranean packet service) in three days and nine 
hours from Gibraltar. This is believed to have been the quickest pas- 
sage ever made. ‘ 

. —————=>-_——_ 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


Lonvon, llrH Apri, 1851. 

The state of the Continent is such as to give all thinking men very 
considerable cause for apprehension for the future. In Germany, as 
I have often intimated, a deep discontent prevails, and all the so-called 
patriots are profoundly disgusted at the “ fiasco’’ which has followed 
the animated outbreak of 1848-49. But is it not true that nations 
can mp Ae ton slowly, and in consequence of their own energies and 
moral development? In France all is at a stagnant stand still—-the 
extreme parties both longing and yet afraid to act—the juste milieu 
apathetic. [ confess that with all my liking for our in many respects 
highly civilized Gallic neighbours, I fear they must begin their educa- 
tion over again, before they can carry out in practice the lofty views 
they entertain in theory. Self denial and discipline must be necessary 
to @ nation as to an individual, particularly in a republic. ‘* To scorn 
delights and live laborious days” is the very characteristic of the man 
we respect, and yet we fancy a whole people may be trained by an- 
other rule, and —e to rear masculine intellects on the soft diet. of a 
self-indulgent and voluptuous Epicureanism. Here in England we 
have troubles and cares enough to try our practical philosophy, but I 
hope and believe we shall pull through them. A great philosopher 
and critic, Schlegel, attributes the French revolutionary philosophy to 
the materialism of Locke acting on the excitable and ill-balanced 
French mind, which unconditionally carried out various speculative 
theories into decided actions ; and he explains our comparative quies- 
cence, by the equilibrium of British character, which prevents the 
nation from running into violent extremes. Long may we preserve 
our balance! But it must not be concealed that there are some 
alarmists who are afraid we shall all be gobbled up, at the much talked 
of World’s Fair, by foreign socialist adventurers 


which establish as their nee that he who sows shall reap. All 
this tells against the hereditary owners of land, who of course ar@and 
ever will be comparatively inactive, foras a body they are too ary 
and too much engaged in the pursuits of pleasure, to devote their wh 

energies to the improvement of their estates—‘‘ Hinc illw lachryma.” 

An occasion calling for the munificent subscriptions of all liberal 
men has recently occurred in the death of Mr. Rushton the Liverpool 
magistrate, favourably known for his impartiality, firmness, and des- 
patch of businets, and I merely allude to it for the sake of mentioning 
the way in which appeals to the generosity of our merchants is res- 

nded to. One individual alone in Liverpool, whose name is well- 

nown on your side of the water, hearing that the family of the de- 
ceased magistrate were not amply provided for and that a subscription 
was on foot, immediately headed the list with a checque for £500, and 
others followed his example in the same spirit although ‘‘ haud passi- 
bus aquis.” 

The Parisians have not yet got reconciled to the success of Sims 
Reeves the English tenor, whose voice and style fairly took them by 
surprise and extorted rather an unwilling admiration, the first night 
he appeared at the ‘‘Italiens.” The fact is this little island produces 
singers with magnificent voices, which however are very seldom pro- 
perly or fully cultivated, because all our habits tend too much to the 
main chance: a man rarely devotes himself to the solfeggiogfor a dozen 
years or so, before appearing in public. 

Her Majesty’s lieges are again looking forward to an “ auspicious 
event,” which is to render a continuance of successors to the House of 
Brunswick anything but problematical. Sir James Clarke is in con- 
stant attendance at the Palace, and a substantial ‘ mére de lait” is 
about to be engaged. 

The number of suicides among artists sees has become the sub- 
ject of painful remark, but it seems to me not difficult to account for. 
The struggle to gain and retain a fixed position and competent income, 
amidst the violent competition now going on, is greater than ever, and 
the very sensibility which renders the poet or the painter so alive to 
beauty renders hi:n also more painfully susceptib.e to disappointment 
and ‘‘the thousand natural ills that flesh is heir to.” What Hume said of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau—that he was like a skinned man among furze 
bushes—is too true of all his genus, in their intercourse with this 
work-a-day world. The world, said Horace Walpole most truly, is 
a comedy to those who think, and a tragedy to those who feel. 

The new Master of the Rolls, Sir John Romilly, will it is understood, 
continue to sit in Parliament, which bodes some further changes in le- 
gislation, for he is a thorough Reformer; and a Master of the Roll- 
taking a part in Parliamentary Debates is an event, I believe, unpres 
cedented. It is expected that the new Vice Chancellor, Mr. George 
Turner, will make an excellent J udae, but he has a weakness and im- 

— of voice which will render his judgments difficult to be 
eard. 

The rate of mortality in London during the past month has been un- 
usually high, on account, it is supposed, of the unusual mildness of 
the winter followed by the cutting east winds peculiar to our English 
Spring. Some forebode that it is a prelude to the sickness that is to 
ss the train of the foreign visitors who are expected next 
month. . 

The veteran General Dembinski, so well known for his military skill 
and courage, and who was one of the Refugees in Turkey in conse- 
quence of the defeat of the Hungarian Arms by Russia and Austria, 
has arrived from pen ae and is now in Paris, a city more con- 
| genial to him than the one he has just left. He is receiving the hom- 
age of all the ardent French patriots, and is said to be in excellent 
health and spirits. 

The grand case of Metairie v. Wiseman, involving such very im 
portant questions as regards the Roman Catholic interests, stands over 
to be heard on appeal by the Lord Chancellor on the first day of Micheel- 
mas Term, that is the 2nd day of November next,so that the disputants 
will have all the hot weather of summer in which to heat their angry 
blood, and at the end of six months from this time they will no doubt 
have reached boiling heat. 

The Ministry seem quite inclined to rest on their oars, now that they 
have made their magn ficent compromise on the Window Tax question. 
—It is an Oriental saying, ‘‘ Go to Bokhara, eat melons, and then die.” 
This seems to be Lord John’s idea—he carries one measure and then 
talks of finality, thinks he has done work enough, .ooks triumphantly 
round, folds his arms and says ‘‘ what a good boy am I.” But it won't 
do—he is urged backwards and forwards by the Tories or Radicals, as 
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the case may be, and will never be at rest as long as he is Minister, 4 
eneral election is not, I suspect, very fer distant, and when it comes 
erce will be the “ tug of war.” CAM." 


PMusic 


Mr. Watbace’s Concert.—The performances on this occasion though hot, 
perhaps, quite so brilliant as was expected, were still satisfactory to the majority 
of the audience. A large number was in attendance. Madame E. Wallace 
Bouchelle sang her brother's operatic compositions very successfully, and was 
repeatedly applauded. Her peculiar forte, however, seems to lie in ballad-sing 
ing, in which on this occasion she particularly excelled. In more elaborate music 
her voice seems somewhat hard and unsympathetic. Wallace, as pianist ang 
violinist, showed great proficiency, though, we suspect, a certain want of practise 
prevents his excelling as he might do; which is saying much, considering the 
very considerable execution he has already attained. He knows the value and 
the advantage of a very subdued piano—as a feature of performance—and has 
cultivated that with no little success. His touch is naturally close and rapid, 
though he seems as yet unable to sustain any very great degree of fatigue in play. 
ing (also an indication of rather a neglected practise) as we judged by the some. 
what trying polka that immediately succeeded the new Romance that he played, 
in which an occasional clumsiness and several falsely struck chords gave evidence 
of a weary hand, or, possibly of nervousness. The most striking piece of the even. 
ing, was, perhaps, the duett executed by Wallace and Hoffinan. Some very 
novel piano-effects were produced, which do great credit to the composer of the 
variations, Mr. Wallace. The piece was thorough!y in the piano style, being 
well-adapted to bring out the best qualities of that instrument, as well as to ex. 
hibit the resources of the performers. Mr. Hoffinan has certainly unusual execu. 
tion, though it is accompanied by several glaring faults of style which deprive his 
playing of a certain desirable classic stamp. The manner of his giving out the 
theme of the variations was a very faulty one; the bass being well nigh inaudible, 
while the right hand was used with most disproportionate strength. The octaves 
in which the theme was delivered were struck, also, in a kind of alternating , 
arpeggio manner, which is often a disagreeable mannerism of players far inferior 
to Mr. Hoffinan. As a general thing we have befure had opportunity to observe a 
certain lack of evenness in the playing of this fine young artist; the more unfor. 
tunate, because it is so u ing the power to make h's playing 
quite what his most fastidious advisers would wish.it. Thus, in compositions 
where the theme lies in the middle of the piano with a coursing accompaniment to 
either extremity of the instrument, the right hand in ascending is often exceedingly 
faint, until he brings up on the highest note with a sudden crack, which resembles 
very much the snap of a whip—the whirl of the lash being unheard, and the report 
at the end being sharply predominant. When this last tone—as is ofien the case 
insuch passages—is successively one and the same, the tedious monotony to the 
ear is very offensive. But Mr. Hoffman is so young a man, we are sure he will 
grow outof faults which become soon very evident to every thoughtful and careful 
artist; and he has been so often and so highly lauded in our coluuns that he will 
take these hints in good part. 

The overture to Maritana is a fine composition, and was admirably performed. 
Wallace shows a master-hand in this productiou. We hope to have frequent 
opportunity of hearing it. 

Spohr’s double quatuor would have been more enjoyable in a smaller place 
than Tripler Hall. Added to its size, the noise from the street on the carriage side 
of the hall was such as to drown the most delicate part of the performance. The 
players seemed equal to their task, and rendered the old master con amore. 

Mr. Wallace is a man of undoubted genius, and can and wiil do better things 
for us than were done at this concert. We hope, particule-ly, that he will always 
be true to himself, and never suffer any desire to please the oi polloi to lead him 
away from the truthful expression of what is in him, and his own personal ideal 
in art. What pleases the true artist’s inner self will eventually obtain with the 
outward world, and secure an enduring recogniticn and appreciation. 

Sacrep Concert.—Tripler Hall will be opened to-morrow night, and an op- 
portunity afforded to the public for hearing some of its highly esteemed favorites. 
Their names are mentioned elsewhere, and the programme will be duly adver- 
tised. 
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Drama. 


Broapway.—The long-continued success of the grand spectacle, the “ Vision of 
of the Sun,” leaves little room for critical remark on the performances at this es- 
tablisoment, the minor pieces which precede it presenting no new features of in- 
terest. For the sake of the Treasury department, we are right glad that even a 
spectacle of no dramatic power can draw crowds together night after night; al- 
though we shall gladly welcome back again, the “ legitimate’’ in some attractive 
form. 

Burton’s.—Bourcicault’s new comedy, ‘“ Love in a Maze,” has been played 
at this house nearly every evening since its first representation, which is pretty 
conclusive evidence that it is exceedingly well played, otherwise its flimsy plot 
would have “shelved” it long ago. We witnessed on Thursday evening Morton's 
old comedy, ‘‘ The School of Reform,” produced on the occasion of Mr. Lester's 
benefit, which we are happy to say was a fashionable and substantial one. The 
play is intolerably heavy and pointless; and the wit, that one does come across oc- 
casionally in its dull scenes, seems as much out of place as Pegasus in a pound 
Why it is called a comedy, is more than we can divine : Morton’s ideas on the sub- 
ject do not agree with those of the present time, nor those of the best dramatists of 
his own age. He cannot for the life of him avoid a certain infusion of false Ger- 
manic sentiment, half melo-dramatic, ha'f comic. Somebody, generally a nobleman, 
in his plays, has committed a crime, some twenty yearsbefore they begin (if it had 
been suicide the spectator would readily forgive him.) He fears detection, of course; 
there is a tenant thathashim “ under his thumb” inthe matier, and an orphan whom 
the noble lord has taken to be his secretary, or something of the kind, who turns 
out, as everybody is sure he will from the first, to be his son, or nephew, or to be 
somehow connected with him. Then we have one or two old ladies, a housekeep- 
er, and so on, and a young lady who says and does nothing in a very handsome man- 
ner. She is about to sacrifice herself to the nobleman, out of obedience to her fa- 
ther, an old stage officer, who has done more service (on the boards) than ever the 
Iron Duke did. (off them.) We can hardly think of one of Morton’s numerous 
comedies, of which the above, with one or two unimportant variations, is not a fair 
analysis. Everything is decidedly moral and lacrymose, more fit for the columns 
of a reform paper than the boards uf a metropolitan theatre; not that morality 
cannot and should not be inculcated in dramatic writing, but it should hardly form 
the staple of it, and when introduced it should be gracefully and naturally inter- 
woven in the texture of the style, which it too often in Morton's plays overburdens 
and crushesto dullness. But enough of this: and now a word or two as to the 
cast. Mr. Blake, whom we have missed for some two or three weeks, was at huire 
and as happy as usual in the part cf Gen. Tarragon, what there was of it. Mr. Les- 
ter made all that it was possible out of Mr. Ferment. and the manager did the same 
with Bob Tyke, than whom we never saw a more ruffianly-looking scoundrel 00 
or off the stage. The scene between him and Mr. Ferment is capitally written and 
was admirably played, and shows what Morton could do when he forgot his lacry- 
mose style. The ladies had nothing of importance to do, so we may be excused 
from any further reference to them, on this occasion. A much more agreeable 
comedietta concluded the evening’s performance though not in point of time, for it 
was produced before the comedy, a rare circumstance at this establishment. We 





| have seldom seen Mr. Lester and Mrs. Russell to more advantage than in “ The 


Morning Call,”’ and are much mistaken if the brochure does not become a favour- 
ite. It is written on the French plan, where the scene is continued through a0 
act, and has but the two interlocutors, Mrs. Chillingstone and Sir Something Ar- 
dent, respectively a widow and a bachelor. Many of its points are very funny, 
and capitally wrought up. ’ 

Brovcsam’s Lyceom.—There is indefatigable activity displayed in the man- 
agement of this popular house, and wegladly notice that a full and most respectable 
attendance follows, as matter of course. The ephemeral nature, however, of the 
pieces produced, which makes One of their chief attractions, renders it difficult to 
criticise or analyse them. Meantime the Manager’s many personal friends will be 
glad to hear that he is “doing well.” 

N1BLo's.—Men and women of taste will be very glad to learn that the eque> 
arian troupe gives p'ace next week to the charming ballet company of the Sister® 





Rousset, whse performances have rarely been equalled, even at Niblo’s. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Tue House oF THE Seven Gasies. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Boston. 1861. Ticknor.—This is o charming tale, not crowded with 
interest in plot or story, such as hurries the reader along with breath- 
Jess haste anxious for tie catastrc phe, be it a wedding or a funeral— 
put one that may be dwelt upon lingeringly and lovingly by those who 
care to see common characters well developed, and the minor incidents 
of life graphically described. If there be neither hero nor heroine to 
dignify the page, it is none the less redolent of good feeling and sound 
sense, pleasant fancies and playful humour. It is difficult also to stint 
one’s praise of Mr. Hawthorne’s admirable descriptive style, combining 
as it does great breadth of general effect with a singular delicacy of 
touch in the detail. His merits are, however, widely recognised, ren- 
dering it unnecessary to point them out; we will therefore only add 
that this book must add to his repute as a novelist, and pass on to say 
a few words of its contents. 

The house of the seven gables is probably a real house, standing yet 
in some town of Massachusetts, for thereabouts does the author locate 
his scenes, and in the present day are his times and seasons. This 
family mansion of the ‘‘ Pyncheons” was built long ago by one of the 
Puritans who had risen to opulence and importance, but whose memory 
js handed down as that of a man; in whom the sternness of the Puri- 
tanic race was not accompanied by the rectitude and high principle 
which formed the bright side of their characters; and the transmission 
through successive generations of his distinctive features, moral and 
physical, forms @ sort of ground-work for the plot. This plot is slight, 
nor shall we go into it, content to dwell for a moment on one or two of 
the personages who figure therein. And the first is a decayed gentle- 
woman, one of the unpopular class, old maids—how the pen kicks at 
recording her name, Miss Hepzibah Pyncheon! Very skilfully indeed 
does the author portray her dragging on a wretched existence, pinched 

by poverty and soured by disappointment, but clinging proudly and 
tenaciously to ancestral associations, and to a conviction that her 
thread-bare gentility placed her far above. the happy hardworkers of 
her neighbourhood. Compelled at last by sheer necessity to open a 
paltry shop in a corner of the house of the seven gables, in the hope to 
eke out her scanty means of subsistence, the struggles that ensue fur- 
nish occasion for some delightful passages of intermingled pathos and 
humour. 

Nervously—in a sort of frenzy, we might almost say—she began to busy her- 
selfin arranging some children’s play-things, and other little wares, on the shelves 
and at the shop-window. Inthe aspect of this dark-arrayed, pale-faced, lady-like 
old figure, there was adeeply tragic character, that contrasted irreconcilably with 
the ludicruus pettiness of os employment, It seemed a queer anomaly, that so 
gaunt and dismal a personage should take a toy in hand; a miracle, that the toy 
did not vanish in her grasp; a miserably absurd idea, that she should go on per- 
plexing her stiff and sombre intellect with the question how to tempt little boys 
into her premises! Yet such is undoubtedly her object. Now she places a 
gingerbread elephant against the window, but with so tremulous a touch that it 
tumbles upon the floor, with the dismemberment of three legs and its trunk ; it 
has pron to be an elephant, and has become a few bits of musty gingerbread. 
There, again, she has upset a tumbler of marbles, all of which roll Different ways, 
and each individual marble, devil-directed, into the most difficult obscurity that it 
can find, Heaven help our pvor old Hepzibah, and forgive us for taking a ludi- 
crous view of her position! As her rigid and rusty frame goes down upon its 
hands and knees, in quest of the absconding marbles, we positively feel so much 
the more inclined to shed tears of sympathy, from the very fact that we must 
needs turn aside and laugh ather. For here—and if we fail to impress it suit- 
ably upon the reader, it is our own fault, not that of the theme—here is one of the 
truest points of the melancholy interest that occur in ordinary life. It was the 
final throe of what called itself old gentility. A lady—who had fed herself from 
childhood with the shadowy food of aristocratic reminiscences, and whose religion 
it was that a lady’s hand soils itself irremediably by doing ought for bread—this 
born lady, after sixty years of narrowing means, is fain to step down from her 
poten of imaginary rank. Poverty, treading closely at her heels for a life-time, 
as come up with her at last. She must earn her own food, or starve! And we 


have stolen upon Miss Hepzibah Pyncheon, too irreverently, at the instant 
time when the patrician lady is to be transformed into the plebeian jonie, anda 


After more description, for which we cannot find room, the author 
runs off into a philosophical vein, on which the reader may pause with 
advantage. 


Our miserable old Hepzibah! It is a heavy annoyance to a writer, who en- 
deavours to represent nature, its various attitudes and circumstances, in a reason- 
ably correct outline and true colouring, that so much of the mean and iudicrous 
should be hopelessly mixed up with the purest pathos which life anywhere sup- 
plies tohim. What tragic dignity, for example, can be wrought into a scene like 
this? How can we elevate our history of retribution for the sin of long ago, 
when, as one of our most prominent figures, we are compelled to introduce—not 
ayoung and lovely woman, nor even the stately remains of beauty, storm-shat- 
tered by affliction—but a gaunt, sallow, rusty-jointed maiden, in a long-waisted 
silk gown, and with the strange horror of a turban on her head? Her visage is 
aoteven ugly. It is redeemed from insignificance only by the contraction of her 
eyebrows into a near-sighted scowl. And, finally, her great life-trial seems to be, 
that, afier sixty years of idleness, she finds it convenieut to earn comfortable 
bread by setting up a shop ina small way. Nevertheless, if we look tbrough all 
the heroic fortunes of maakind, we shall find this same entanglement of something 
mean and trivial with whatever is noblest in joy or sorrow. Life is made up of 
marble and mud. And, without all the deeper trust in a comprehensive sympathy 
above us, we might hence be led to suspect the insult of a sneer, as well as an 
immitigable frown, on the iron countenance of fate. What is called poetic insight 
is the gift of discerning, in this sphere of strangely-mingled elements, the beauty 
and the majes‘y which are compelled to assume a garb so sordid. 


The first customer imparts afresh pang. He is a poor Daguerreo- 
typist, the only lodger in the house; he wants a few biscuits. 

“Let me be a lady a moment longer,” replied Hepzibah, with a manner of 
antique stateliness, to which a melancholy smile lent a kind of grace. She put 


¢ biscuits into his hand, but rejected the compensation. “A Pyncheon must 


not, at all events, under her forefathers’ roof, receive money for a morsel of bread, 
from her only friend !”” 








The scene with the second customer deserves quoting at greater 
length. Heisa tiny urchin, on his way to school. 


“Well, child,” said she, taking heart at sight of a persona so li id- 
a Oo well, my child, what did you wish for ” re toratooes 
onkt ws Jim Crow, there, in the window,” answered the urchin, holding out a 
loitered oe to the gingerbread figure that had attracted his notice, as he 
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te weleome vo ite Ole of stale gingerbread. “ No matter for the cent. You 
pte ie child, staring, with round eyes, at this instance of liberality, wholly un- 
oo ented in his arge experience of cent shops, took the man of gingerbread, 
hela the premises. No sooner had he reached the sidewalk (little cannibal 
fal to Ae !) than Jim Crow's head was in his mouth. As he had not been care 
| to shut the door, Hepzibah was at the pains of closing it after him, with a pet- 
out the troublesomeness of young people, and particu 

+ She had just placed another representative of the renowned 
, _ the window, when again the shop-bell tinkled clamorously, and 
“ pn oor aaet thrust open, with its characteristic jerk and jar, disclosed 
: podria. = e ae aan peepee two minutes ago, had made his exit. 
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uo” answered th i inti ‘ 
I want thos eae A arcane pointing to the figure that had just been put up; 


thet th apres mde for you,” said Hepzibah, reaching it down; but, 
she had a gingerbread figure in would not quit her on any Other terms, so long as 


~"Where is the cent ae in her shop, she partly drew back her extended hand, 


T . 

rete had the cent ready, but, like a true-born Yankee, would have 

the coin int en bargain to the worse. Looking somewhat chagrined, he put 

quest of t} - epzibah’s hand, and departed, sending the second Jim Crow in 

an ne tormer one. The new shop-keeper dr 

copper corn al enterprise into the till. It was done! 
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eastern territory to kindle the kitchen fire, and blow up the flome with the empty 
breath of her ancestral traditions! What had she to do with ancestry ? Nothing; 
no more than with posterity! No Jady, now, but simply Hepzibah Pyncheon, a 
forlorn old maid, and keeper of a cent-shop ! 

Across the dark shadows on the ancient gentlewoman’s path comes 
the sunshine of Pacebe Pyncheon—and you may sun yourself most 
comfortably in it, if your heart can be moved to sympathy. She is a 
village maiden, cheerful, active, simple-minded, with a spontaneous 
and unobtrusive goodness about her, that is exquisitively winning. 
She lightens up the old mansion with the mere gladness of her pres- 
ence. Mark how beautifully her infivence is summed up. 

“I'm fi , Miss Hepzibab, that I never knew a human creature do her 
work = vont = like ae God's angels as this child Phabe does!” 

Uncle Venner’s eulogium, if it appear rather too high-struined for the person 
and occasion, had, nevertheless, a sense in which it was both subtle and true. 
There was a spiritual quality in Pheebe’s activity. The life of the long and busy 
day—spent in occupations that might so coor have taken a squalid and ugly 
aspect—had been made pleasant, and even lovely, by the spontaneous grace with 
which these homely duties seemed to bloom out of her character ; so that labour, 
while she dealt with it, had the easy and flexible charm of play. Angels do not 
toil, but let their good works grow out of them; and so did Phebe. 

But there is a higher reach in the character of Clifford, who, having 
been immured for thirty years in the State prison, on a false charge of 
murder and theft, emerges from it a pitiful wreck of humanity. Ex- 
quisitely endowed in early days with the sense of beauty, his delicate 
and susceptible organization yet shows out, in spite of the imbecility 
of his mind and the prostration of his bodily strength, even as the ivy 
may look bright and beautiful, trailing over a shapeless mass of ruins. 
This character is finely conceived, and executed with extremest skill. 
If we mistake not, it will be singled out for analysis by those happy 
critics who have leisure to digest what they read, and to work up their 
impressions into opinicns. We can but record our thanks to Mr. Haw- 
thorne for the passing p.easure he has afforded us. Of the other per- 
sonages of the tale we care not to speak; though ably drawn, they are 
not new acquaintances. ‘‘ Judge Pyncheons” of the oily tongue, the 
smoothened countenance, and the stony heart, are as old as the hills: 
but there is abundant freshness and beauty; and readers, especially 
the “finer natures” amongst them, must sit down awhile in the ‘* house 
of the seven gables,” and luxuriate in its well- mingled attractions. 


Hurry-crapus. By WN. P. Willis. New York. 1851. Charles 
Scribner,—This is a volume, a thick one, a good one, and a pleasant 
one, in whose pages the reader is aure to find much entertainment, and 
may perchance stumble on some profitable hints about men and things. 
The contents are sketches of scenery, celebrities and society, taken 
from the life by a shrewd observer, and recorded by a pen that seldom 
fails to give point and pungency to its subject matter. And then what 
a comfort it is that he eschews the past over which the historians are 
wrangling like cab-drivers over a newly-landed passenger, and the 
future over which the philosophers are speculating as though it were a 
new drama just coming out for their special entertainment, of which 
they are to see the five acts played out, and on which they are to pass 
decisive judgment. Give way for a moment, ye who dig and delve in 
the annals of the one, and ye who blow your vain bubbles into the 
illimitable space of the other, let us have half an hour’s lively gossip 
with the every-day world around us, and see, through these pages, 
how gravely a clever fellow like Willis can moralize over a trifle, and 
how gracefully he can trifle over a moral. 


Nores on THE CoNnSTRUCTION OF SHEEPFOLDs. By John Ruskin. 
Ibid. Wiley.—Put no faith in title-pages. Who would have supposed 
that the above-named earnest, eloquent, and able writer on Architec- 
ture and Painting, would have perpetrated what Carlyle calls a sham ? 
And yet he has done so; for not only were we beguiled, two or three 
weeks ago, into stating on the faith of the advertisoment of this pamph- 
let, that Mf. Ruskin had turned his artistic taste to a practical pur- 
pose, but we hear that a simple Essex farmer lately delayed the putting 
up @ pen for his sheep, until he could learn what so noted an author 
had thought fit to publish on the subject. For the satisfaction of the 
agricultural mind, we beg to state that this publication refers to the 
spiritual and not to the natural lambs, and is therefore rathér addressed 
to theologians than to raisers of stock. 

Witnetm MErsTer’s APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAVELS. From the 
German of Goethe. Boston. 1851. Ticknor.—This is Carlyle’s ver- 
sion of one of the most celebrated works of the illustrious Goethe, done 
too before Carlyle’s style was disfigured, as it now is, by unceasing 
affectations. There are but few men capable of translating such a 





work, and universal consent has awarded to Carlyle the merit of entire 
success in this instance. That a new edition should be demanded is a 
proof that if light literature flourishes, the weightier portion is not 
without encouragement ; while the extreme neatness of the two duode- 
cimo volumes here offered to the public demands a word of praise. 


Tue Compete Fuorist. Philadelphia. Peterson.—A little work 
in pamphlet form, originally published in England, but revised and 
occasionally rewritten te suit the soil and climate of the United States. 
We gladly give it this passing recommendation, on account of its sub- 
ject, without expressing any opinion as to its intrinsic merits. 


Book or THE DRaMA—TERESA Paropi. Vew York. 1851. W. 
B. Parsons. A handsome thin octavo volume, very luxurious, in type 
and paper, and devoted to the cause of the Italian Opera in New-York, 
and the particular glorification of that excellent artiste Signorina 
Parodi. Her likeness done on stone by D’Avignon, forms an appro- 
priate embellishment, and is accompanied by those of Max Maretzek 
and Miska Hauser. 

Books Rece1veD.—Thermal Ventilatien, by Dr. John Watson. W. W. Rose. 
—A Greek Grammar for the use of High Schools and Universities, by Philip 
Buttman, translated from the eighteenth German edition by Edward Robinson. 
Harpers.—Beechnut, a Franconic story, by the author of the Rollo Books. Ibid. 
—The Ladies’ Science of Etiquette, by the Countess of Calabrella. 7’. B. Pater- 
son —Rebels and Tories; a Revolutionary Legend, by Lawrence Labree. 
Dewitt.—Leonard Normandale, or the Three Brothers, anovel. H. Long.—The 
Autobiography and Memorials of Captain Obadiah Congar, for fifty years Mariner 
and Shipmaster from the Port of New York, by Revd. Henry T. Cheever. 
Harpers.—Second Love, by Martha Martell. Putnam. 


——__—_—— 





Tue RoratTion oF THE EartTH RENDERED Vis1BLE.—The experi- 
ment now being exhibited in Paris, by which the diurnal rotation of 
the earth is rendered palpable to the senses, is certainly one of the 
most remarkable of the modern verifications of theory. Although the 
demonstration by which the rotation of the earth has been established 
be such as to carry a conviction to the minds of all who are capable of 
comprehending it to which nothing can be imagined to add either force 
or clearness, nevertheless even the natural philosopher himself cannot 
regard the present experiment without feelings of profound interest and 
satisfaction, and to the great mass, to whom the complicated physical 
phenomena by which the rotation of the earth has been established are 
incomprehensible, this experiment is invaluable. At the centre of the 
dome of the Pantheon a fine wire is attached, from which a sphere of 
metal, four or five inches in diameter, is suspended so as to hang near 
the floor of the building. This apparatus is put in vibration after the 
manner of a pendulum. Under, and concentrical with it, is placed a 
circular table, some 20 feet in diameter, the circumference of which is 
divided into degrees, minutes, &c., and the divisions numbered. Now 
it can be showa by the most elementary principles of mechanics that, 
supposing the earth to have the diurnal motion upon its axis which is 
imputed to it, and which explains the phenomena of day and night, &e., 
the plane in which this pendulum vibrates will not be affected by this 
diurnal motion, but will maintain strictly the same direction during 
24 hours. In thisinterval, however, the table over which the pendu- 








———_ 
lum is suspended will continually change its position in virtue of the 
diurnal motion, 80 4s to make a complete revolution round its centre. 
Since, then, the table thus revolves, and the pendulum which vibrates 
over it does not revolve, the consequence is, that a line traced upon the 
table by a point projecting from the bottom of the ball will change its 
direction relatively to the table from minute to minute and from hour 
to hour, so that if such point were a pencil and that paper were spread 
upon the table, the course formed by this pencil during 24 hours would 
form a system of lines radiating from the centre of the table, and the 
two lines formed after the interval of one hour would always form an 
angle with each other of 15°, being the 24th part of the circumference. 
Now, this is rendered actually visible to the crowds which daily flock 
to the Pantheon to witness this remarkableexperiment. The practised 
eye of a correctobserver, especially if aided by a proper optical instru- 
ment, may actually see the motion which the table has in common with 
the earth under the pendulum between two successive vibrations. It 
is, in fact, apparent that the ball, or, rather, the point attached to the 
bottom of the ball, does not return to precisely the same point of the 
circumference of the table after two successive vibrations. Thus is 
rendered visible the motion which the table has in common with the 
earth. It is true that, correctly speaking, the table does not turn 
round its own centre, but turns round the axis of the earth; neverthe- 
less, the effect of the motion relatively tothe pendulum suspended over 
the centre of the table is precisely the same as it would be if the table 
moved once in 24 hours round its own centre, for although the table be 
turned in common with the surface of the earth round the earth’s axis, 
the point of suepension of the pendulum is turned also in the same time 
round the same axis, being continually maintained vertical above the 
centreof the table. The plane in which the pendulum vibrates does 
not, however, partake of this motion, and consequently has the appear- 
ance of revolving once in 24 hours over the table, while in reality, it 
is the table which revolves once in 24 hours under it.— Globe. 





AsrronomicaL CLock.—We understand that a curious astronomical 
clock is at present being constructed in the vicinity of a b 
E. Henderson, LL. D., &c., from a series of very intricate calculus an 
complicated projections, which has engrossed a large share of his time 
and attention since 1844. This clock, when finished, will completely 
throw into the shade the celebrated ** horologies” of antiquity and other 
clocks and planetaria of modern times. Hitherto such pieces of me- 
chanism have exhibited very curivus results, but they have been in- 
accurate in their motions, revolutions, and phenomena; so mach so, 
that, at the end of a year or two, the muchines gave out indications 
very wide of the truth, and required to be rectified. This, in a great 
measure, arose from the inaccuracy of the calculations, produced from 
a wrong basis, and such formule throwninto wheelwork. The present 
clock will entirely obviate such errors, us it is calculated so finely that 
in many of the motions by the wheelwork it will not err one minute in 
1,000 years. These calculations, we understand, have received the 
unqualified approbation ot the leading scientific men and astronomers 
of the day, both in Britain and foreign countries, where the calculator 
is known, The clock will show the minutes and hours of the day ; the 
eun’s place in the ecliptic; the day of the month, perpetually, and take 
leap-year into account; the moon’s age, place, and phases; the appa- 
rent diurnal revolution of the moon; the ebb and flow of the sea at 
any port in the world; the oe number, epact, solar cycle, Roman 
indiction, Sunday letter, and Julian period; the mean time of the ris- 
ing and setting of the sun on every day of the year, with its terms and 
fixed and moveable feasts. . The day of the week will also be indicated, 
and the year will be registered for 10,000 years past or tocome. The 
quickest moving wheel will revolve in one minute, the slowest in10,000 
years for the date. To show the very great accuracy of the motions in 
this complicated clock, a few of the periods may be noted—namely, the 
apparent diurnal revolution of the moon is accomplist ed in 24 hours 50 
minutes 28 seconds and 379,888,268 decimals of a second, which makes 
an error of one minute too fast at the end of 1,470 years. The stars 
will make a revolution in 23 hours 56 minutes 4 seconds and 09,087,284 
decimals of a second, which gives an error of one minute too slow at 
the termination of 5894 years. The synodical revolution of the moon 
is done by the wheels in 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2 seconds and 
873,544,288 decimals of a second, and this will give an error of one 
minute fast in 1,167 years. The sidereal year is done in 365 days 6 
hoars 9 minutes 11 seconds and 53,322,496 decimals of a second, which 
will make an error of one minute slow in 1,806 years. The other as- 
tronomical motions are too numerous for detail here, but they all bear 
the same stamp of accuracy. The clock will go 100 years without re- 
quiring to be wound up, which is unequalled in horological science. 
The clock will contain about 170 wheets and pinions, and upwards of 
300 distinct pieces. It has been constructed for, and space been given 
for the clock at, the Great Exhibition, and we understand that if pos- 
sible it will appear in that gorgeous edifice.—Liverpool Albion. 





EpucaTionaL Bequests in France.—At the College of Troyes, 
in France, two new professorial chairs,—one for the English, and an- 
other for the German language ,—are about to be established in accord- 
ance with a testamentary bequest of M. Jaillant-Deschainet, who has 
given a sum of 6,880 francs for the purpose. By the will of the de- 
ceased, a number of annual prizes are also announced for merits of ya- 
rious kinds among the workmen of the city.—The small town of Mon- 
targis, in the department of the Loire, has received a still more import- 
aut bequest from M. Durzy, an old captain of the Empire. His whole 
estate, valued at 500,000 francs, is left to the town, with instructions 
that it shall be applied—1. To the foundation of a professional school 
for the working classes, where they may be’ gratuitously instructed in 
mathematics, music, design, English and German ; and 2. To the forma- 
tion of a public library ; with, 3. The reservation of a clear tenth of the 
revenue accruing for the assistance of aged persons and poor children. 





Scrence Honourep 1n DENMARK.—It may perhaps be interesting 
to some of our readers to know how they bury a philosopher in Den- 
mark. The illustrious Oersted has gone to his grave with a cortége 
such as waits on the funeral march of kings. Thirty thousand persons 
—one-fourth of the entire population of the capital—formed the 
fate ye row which conducted him to his final place of repose. At the 

ead of this crowd, the King was represented by his first aide-de-camp, 
—followed by the heir to the Crown and other princes of the blood. 
Then came the Chambers of the Diet, the Ministers, the Council of 
State, the Clergy, the Professors of the University and of the other 
educational establishments of Copenhagen, the Academies of Science 
and Fine Arts and other learned corporations, the army staff, nearly 
all the members of the diplomatic body, the municipality, the youth of 
the schools, the trading corporations, and finally men of every rank 
and class—all contributing theirseveral distinctions to swell the oneact 
of we to him who had done so much to popularize science in Den- 
mark. 

Tue ScHootmAsTeR Asroav.—On Saturday, the 29th ult , at the 
Bloomsbury County Court, an action was brought by a modeller, named 
Wild, against Joseph Wyld, Esq., M. P. for Bodmin, to recover a sum 
of £5 9s. 4d. alleged to be due him for one week’s wages, £4, and 
£1 9s. 4d. money paid on the defendant’s behalf. It appeared that the 
a was engaged in August last as foreman of the works for erect- 

ng the great globe in Leicester square, and to receive for, his services 
£4 per week. In November, however, he was discharged without no- 
tice, and he now claimed a week's wages. The defence was, that the: 
plaintiff was unable to execute the work he had contracted for ; andin, 
er of this assertion it was stated that he had placed California im 

ngland, and Panama in Egypt, His Honor observed that this decided 
the case, and he thought that the defendant was justified in acting as 
he had done. The defendant had paid £2 into Court, which was quite 
sufficient to cover the plaintiff's outlay on the defendant's behalf. 





Nove. Appuication In Mecuanics.—Mr. Alfred Smee announces 
that he has contrived a piece of mechanism by which he can show the 
relation of any number of facts or principles inductively and deduc- 
tively, avd thus perform mechanically what has hitherto been thought 
to be the province of the mind alone. For the action of the machine, 
he so arranges the words that every word forms a half of the meaning 
of the word above it, and comprises the meaning of two words below it. 
By these means he obtains an arrangement of words having the pro- 
perties of ageometrical series. When the words are expressed in their 
proper relations upon the machine, which is constructed upon the same 
geometrical plan, with the logical readings of all, some, none, the bear- 
ings of any number of actions on the machine is indicated, and the con- 
clusions can be read by inspection.—Morning Post. 





Epinsurcu Gossir.—We learn that the splendid estate of Close- 
burn has just been purchased by Douglas Baird, E2q., Gartsherrie, for 
for the sum of 180,000/. This, with his previous purchase of the Shaws 





estate, at 45,000/. (being originally part of Closeburn), will form one. 
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f the most princely estates in Scotland —The contract for buildin the 
National Gallery on the Mound has been taken by Mr. David Lind, the 
builder of the Scott Monument, the Assembly Hall, and the British 


Linen Company’s Bank. 





Baancu Exrepirion un seancu or Sin Joun Franxiin.—We 
stated a few weeks ago that Lady Franklin had determined on sending 
out the Prince Albert again this spring to Regent’s Inlet. In a pro- 
spectus of this renewed undertaking which has just been printed, the 


necessity for the proposed search is thus further developed.— 


“The very open season of 1845, in which Sir John Franklin com- 
menced his enterprise, was followed by others of extreme severity ; and 
it is most probabie, that, having in obedience to his instructions at- 
tempted to effect the passage westward, by entering the region 8.W. of 
Cape Walker, his progress was there arrested during succeeding sea- 
sons, and he ultimately was compelled to abandon his ships when his 
provisions tecame nearly exhausted. Such a necessity may have 
arisen somewhere about the latitude of 74° N., long. 105 W.:—in 
short, at any poiat S.W. of Cape Walker, not farther west than long. 
11°, And in such case, rather than return north (which might be in- 
deed impracticable), or move south upon,the American continent, of 
which (upon the coast) the utter barrenness was already well known 
to him, he might prefer a south-eastern course, with a view of passing 
in his boats, either through James Ross Strait, or through Simpson 
Strait, into the Gulf of Boothia, and so up into Regent Inlet, to the 

y depot of provisions known 
tohim. The advantages of such acoarse might appear to him very 


house end stores left at Fury Beach, the on 


eat. 

First.—Two open passages being laid down in the Admiralty chart 
into Regent Inlet, by James Ross Strait, and by Simpson Strait, a 
means of boat transport for his party would be afforded, of which alone 
perhaps their exhausted strength and resources might admit ; such a 
course would obviously recommend itself toa commander who had 
experienced the frightful difficulties of a land journey in these re- 


gions. 


Second.—The proposed course would lead through a part, the south 
of Boothia, in which animal life is known at some seasons to abound : 
the testimony of Sir John Ross upon this point, as shown in his work, 


being very strong, and well known to Sir John Franklin. 


Third. —The Esquimaux frequenting this part of Boothia were found 
by Sir John Ross to be extremely well disposed and friendly, though 
they could not be induced, during his detention of three years and 
more, to act as guides to remote parts beyond their accustomed limits. 
It may be remarked, that Sir John Ross first communicated with the 
Esquimaux at Boothia Felix, in January, 1830, and, that on the 27th 
of July, 1834, Sir George Back first met the Esquimaux at the mouth 
of the Back River, at which date they knew nothing of any ship havin 
been in Regent Inlet. In other words, the news had not travelled 2 


miles in four years and a half. 


Brigadier C. Campbell, in a letter to the Adjutant-General of the 
Army, says :— 

Ensign Sitwell, together with several of his men, was struck down and wounded 
by the first discharge; and so sudden and impetuous was the attack of the Moun- 
taineers in which Ensign Sitwell lost his life, that it was with the greatest difficul- 
ty the brave Sepoys of his regiment succeeded in rescuing the body of this intre- 
pid young officer, remarkable alike for his amiable qualities and promise as a sol- 
dier, and whose loss oa this occasion is so deeply to be deplored. 





Menta Errecrs of THE AFRICAN CLIMATE ON EvROPEANS.— 
At an inquest recently held in the residence of Dr. Smedley, 8, Tor- 
rington-square, on the body of Captain Harriss Butterfield, R. N., who 
was found in his bed-room there dead, with his throat cat, Dr Robert 
Hunter Smedley, brother-in-law of deceased, stated, that the unfortu- 
nate gentleman had suffered from liver disease and congestion of the 
brain, and had been such a martyr to illness for the last two years, 

that nothirg could soothe him. Some years ago, while capturing a prize, 
he sustained a severe injury of the head by the boom of the prize fal- 
ling on him. In witness’s opinion the disease of his brain and liver 
was caused by long residence on the coast of Africa. Although deceas- 
ed was pad. Sragy was not so insane as to require being watched.— 

He would fall suddenly asleep, and as suddenly start up, as if fright- 
ened, and would take a dislike to persons whom before he loved. He 
was always abstemious, but, in witness’s opinion, he was lately insane. 
Sir E. Parry, R. N., said, that he had known the deceased for upwards 
of thirty years, and saw him Jast alive ten weeks ago, when he appear- 
ed so melancholy and altered in his general manner since November, 
that he scarcely knew him. His face was shrunk, his body was atten- 
uated, and he looked twice his real age. He had seen great service, 
and had been on the African coast longer than any other officer. On 
one occasion he served there twelve successive years, and when he first 
was there he was witness’s first lieutenant. Since he returned home 
he complained of pains in his side and head—the usual symptoms of 
sropioal disease. While on the African coast he had fever. Officers 
who had been on that trying service frequently committed suicide.— 
Two of witness’s friends, after leaving that station didso. Deceased 
was one of the best officers in her Majesty’s service.—The jury return- 
ed a verdict of temporary insanity. 





Tue Orricers or THE U.S. Fricate “Sr LAWRENCE,” AND THE 
Unirep Service Cius.—Some days ago a contemporary called atten- 
tion to a report that one of our naval and military clubs had suspen- 
ded arule of courtesy usually exercised towards the officers of foreign 
Powers, on the most unworthy and discreditable grounds. It was 
said that the officers of the Sardinian and American ships which lately 
arrived in this country with articles for the approaching Exhibition 
had been excluded from the invitation invariably addressed to stran- 
gers in their position by the society in question. We were additionally 
informed that the exception had been made on the plea that the Sar- 


Fourth.—It is the direct route towards the habitual yearly resort of | dinian and American vessels had been employed in the transport of 


the whalers on the west coast of Baffin Bay and Davis Strait. Indeed 
these ships occasionally descend Regent Inlet to a considerable distance 


south. 


Fifth.—There are two persons attached to Sir John Franklin’s Ex- 


oods, and therefore came under the category of the merchant service. 
e trust that it is not necessary for us to express the disgust at this 
piece of underbred folly which, we are persuaded, we share with the 
majority of gentlemen, whether professional or otherwise. As matters 


pedition who are well acquainted with the region and its resources, | at present stand, we are informed that when the usual proposal for the 


viz., Mr. Blanky, ice-master, and Mr. Macdonald, assistant surgeon 
of the Terror. The former was with Sir John Ross in the Victory 


invitation of the Sardinian and American officers was brought forward 
in the committee of the United Service Club, it met with a few di sen- 


The latter has made several voyages in whaling vessels, and is ac- | tient voices on the ridiculous pe which we have stated. It was deci- 


uainted with the parts lying between Regent Inlet and Davis Strait. 


ded that the question should be referred to a general meeting, which, 


here so few amongst the crews of the missing ships have had any local | i¢ weare not mistaken, now stands for the 9thinst. On the other hand, 


experience, the concurrent knowledge of two persons would have con- 


siderable weight. 


we may mention that the Army and Navy Club has most creditably ta- 
ken the lead in throwing open to these distinguished visitors the mag- 


Sixth.—Opinions are very greatly divided as to the part in which | nificent building in Pall-mall of which the club have recently come 
Sir John Franklin’s party may have been arrested, and as tothe course | into occupation. We can only add, that whatever be the issue of the 


they may have taken in consequence. It would be therefore manifest- 


general meeting of the United Service Club, the officers whose admissi- 


ly unfair, and most dangerous, to reason out and magnify any one | bility to the common courtesies of polished life is thus made matter of 


ypothesis at the expense of the others.—Atheneum. 


hese further particulars ara supplied by the John O’ Groat Journal. 
Mr. Kennedy is now at Aberdeen, where the little ship, the Prince 
Albert, is fitting out. The route to be followed is by Lancaster Sound, 
then down Prince Regent’s Inlet as far as possible. The ship is then 
to be moored in some harbour, and two boats will be despatched in 
various directions’ according to circumstances, or as the openings in 
the ice may present. One boat it is intended to bring overland to the | cement that. on Saturday, Professor Page 
western shore, at Cresswell or Brentford Bay in the direction of the 

metic pole. The other will be sent southwards to Felix Harbour, 
and will cross Boothia Isthmus, and efter striking the sea-coast will 


proceed by Sir James Ross’s Strait to meet the other boat. 


abun 


She carries three 


and down rapids, but to make it 


two years. All success attend her. 





nt 


debate may be assured that, with the exception of per» aps half-a-dozen 
martinets, all London joins in censuring this wretched piece of profes- 
sional foppery; and that we lament it the more as the most ungraceful 
commenceme t with which it was possible to inaugurate our national 
festivit es of 1851.— Globe, 4th inst. 








ELectro MAGNeETism As A Motive Power.—Owing to the announ- 
’s Electro-Magnetic Locomo- 
tive would have a preliminary trial on the railroad, a large number of 
persons, including many of scientific attainments, were in attendance, 
near the station-house, manifesting a marked interest in the success of 


After iment. t that id d i . 
meeting, they will again diverge and explore westward. It is then in- wo ee a vheeng oe oa ene Nien nadie Magee ity Be 


tended-that one of the boats be dispatched in the direction of Simpson’s 
Straits, whilst the other will be directed northwest with a view to 
come on the track of Dr. Rae andhis party. Mr. Kennedy has been 
thirteen years in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and s 
eight years of that period in Labrador. Knowing the country, and the 
eee of deer, salmon, and marine animals, he has the firm per- 
suasion that at least a portion of Sir John Franklin’s party are yet 
alive. He goes out without fee or reward, animated by a pure devo- 
tion to the service. The crew consists of seventeen persons, nearly all 
natives of Orkney. The expedition is to be conducted on teetotal prin- 
ciples; and the oe will be ready for sea by the end of this month. 
oats—one of mahogany, one of common materials, 

and one of gutta percha. Messrs. Duthie, of Aberdeen, are building a 
beat specially for Mr. Kennedy’s use. It is to be twenty-two 
long, only two feet wide at the midships, or broadest part, and after 
being covered with hide or gutta percha, with one person set in it— 
canoe fashion—is calculated to draw only three inches of water, the 
depth of the boat is to be twelve inches at the seat. It is intended to 
propel this extraordinary craft after the manner of the natives of these 
regions—the Esquimaux—by a double-bladed oar, and the person 
seated in it will be covered up with askin dress, buttoned to the chin 
and fastened to the deck, that in the event of its being swamped, it can 
easily be righted again without any water getting into it. Mr Ken- 
nedy contemplates not only mane this boat for crossing rivers over ice, 
is couch of repose all night, by simply 

pulling a blanket over him and there repose in a temperature that 
makes one freeze to think ofit. He has been accustomed to these hard- 
ships, and has stood many nights in similar circumstances, with the 
thermometer 40 to 50 degrees below zero ; often, too, with no covering 
but the canopy of heaven. The Prince Alert will be provisioned for 


prehensions in the minds of many that there was to be either a post- 
ponement or a failure. However, this state of feeling was somewhat 
relieved by the appearance of Professor Page himself on the platform 
of his car, who informed the spectators that two of the cells in the mid- 
dle of the battery which he was about to employ had exploded—an 
occurrence, he said, which had not before taken place in the course of 
his two years’ experiments ; but that, in order that the company which 
had assembled might not be disappointed, the locomotive would never- 
theless shortly move. Like the sun which at that moment emerged 
from a dark rain-cloud, this brief announcement brightened the coun- 
tenances of all who heard it, and, much to their satisfaction, in the 
in the course of five minutes the car came forth from its shed, moving 
steadily, and wended its wey on the rails for several hundred yards; 
then paused and backed to another track,'and again moved forward in 





eet | the direction of Baltimore. 


We had no means of ascertaining its speed, but should judge that 
it was at the rate of about five or six miles per hour, which, for an ex- 
perimental a with a crippled battery, was doing remarkably well, 
we think. Indeed, we have hardly a doubt, from what Professor Page 
has already accomplished, that he will ere long attain the successful 
application of electro-magnetic power to vessels and railways trains 
now propelled by steam.—It was a novel spectacle to witness a car 
smoothly and quietly emerging from its place of shelter, with none of 
its machinery visible, and travelling over the rails without the usual 
accompaniments of the puffiing steam, the glowing furnace, the dense 
volume of,black smoke, and the clashing of heavy enginery, and only 
occasionally ae a bright flash under the car—the miniature 
lightning of this wonderful invention.—Having gone out some distance 
on the road, the locomotive then returned as noiselessly as it went, 
when it was again safely housed. 

Whatever doubts may be entertained as to Professor Page’s ultimate 
success, it should be remembered thet his present efforts have already 
compassed much more than those expended in the first experiments 


A Monument Weu. Earnev.—A very interesting memorial has | with steam as a motive power, during an equal period of time.-— Wash. 
lately been erected by General Sir Charles Napier, G.C.B., and the of- | Republic April 21. 


ficers of the 8lst Regiment of Native Infantry, in the garden of the 
Fort of Kohat, in the Punjab, over the body of Lieutenant Sitwell, who 





EXPERIMENTS WITH THE CopyinG Evectric TeLeGrapn.—(From 


last year fell in action with the Affreedee tribes, in the Kohat Pass. It | a Correspondent )—A trial of Mr. Bakewell’s copying electric telegraph 
is a plain altar-tomb, and bears upon one of its sides the following in- | was made on Wednesday last between Brighton and London. An in- 


scription :— 


strument at the central station of the Electric Telegraph Company in 


Here lies the Body of Lieutenant WiLL1AM Henry SttweLt, 31st Regiment | Lothbury was placed in connexion with a corresponding instrument at 
of Native Infaniry, who died on the bed of honour, 12th February, 1850, aged 20 ; | Brighton, and communications in writing were opened between those 
, brave, good ; his spirit high and full of hope. Life was before | two stations. Several messages, which were fac-simi/es of the writin 


oung, 
Lim, ohh all its dreams, but a ¢ vanished ata blow. Gloriously cha 
a 


my, sword in hand, he fell ; with him Havildar Goolap Ditchiz, Naic 


ng the ene: | applied to the cylinder of the transmitting instrument, were receiv 
Mahdo | 525 


Sing, and Sepoys Meer-Wan Opedia and Deobund Paudy, of the 31st Regiment 


othbury in the presence of gentlemen connected with the Telegraph 


- “ Company. The writing, formed by electro-chymical d i 

f Native I . These soldiers refused to leave th ded leader, and pany y g: ole Flag ymical decomposition, 

ail ‘ore thea tailor. Together in thats menaey oe haan SS aiaiden was distinctly legible, and the signatures could be recognized. The ra- 
tot 


who saw their deeds, and 


eir glory raised this tomb. General Sir Charles J, | Pidity with which the transmission was effectéd varied from 120 to 150 


Napier, G.C.B., Commander-in Chief; Lieutenant-Colonel W. R. Corfield, com- | letters per minute, according to the size of the writing ; and we under- 
manding 31st Regiment Native Infantry, Soaps Captains, Henry J. Guyon W. | stand that Mr. Bakewell expects to accomplish more than 200 letters a 


R. Dunmore, W. P. Hampton, W. B. Legard, George Newbolt, Samuel 


ic Tic- | minute with a single wire when the tel is i 
kell ; Lieutenants, Thomas C. Birch, H. C. Roberts, Harman B. Hopper, T. Hun- hegeccben oshpiandey 1 get 


ter Smallpage, Henry Finch, Frederick Paynter, William Davis; C. M. Fitzge- 


c lar work. The 
messages transmitted were written in full, with capitals, points, and 


rald, R. H. Price, H. W. Norman; Ensigns, Arthur Ellis, F. A Dickins, C. J. figures, but contractions and even shorthand symbols might be used. 


Nicholson, F. John Gully. 


On the reverse of the Monument is a black marble tablet, bearing an 


epitaph by Lieutenant Sitwell’s family. 


N 0 manipulation is required to transfer the copies of writing from one 
instrument to the other at a distance; therefore this telegraphic cor- 
respondence is free from the liability to error which always aitends the 


In a letter to the Governor-General of India, Sir Charles Napier manual operations of other telegraphs. The writing transmitted is an 


bears this touching testimony to Lieutenant Sitwell’s bravery :— 


The Havildar was killed, the two Sepoys desperately wounded ; they were res- | some of i i 
cued by their comrades afterwards, and are _— in heopital. The Naik Hoolas of Oe eee eee er Srgnes on 


p the hill in face of the enemy, accompanied by Buctour 
These were great deeds of 


Khan went four times u 
Khan, and brought away a wounded man each time. 


exact copy of the original, therefore no error can occur. To exhibit 
the peculiar means of secrecy which the te plog Maes tr presents, 

ednesday were im- 
pressed invisibly on the paper, and no trace of writing until it was 
washed with a solution that instantly made the whole legible. 


valour and self-devotion done by soldiers of humble rank; and I claim for these ie Ok, 


four men, Hoolas Khan, Sobha Ram, Buctour Ram, and Buctour Khan, the “ Or- 


der of Merit” at your Lordship’s hands. 
reward. He fell, rushing against the enemy, 
they obeyed him. When he fell, he tried in 


‘Exursition” Encines.—The first of the new engines built by 


Alas! young Sitwell is beyond human | Messrs. Robert Stephenson and Co., for the South-Eastern Railway, to 


and calling on his men to follow, and | work i ibiti : : 
me = veg ning hadly aye dag their Great Exhibition traffic, made an experimental trip on Mon- 


: i : = day, the 31st ult., from London to Folkesto Th i i 
unsparing foe, and save their lives; they obeyed died with him! | —"%,’ Ult., IFO! olkestone. e engine, with a first 
Seetalo Ss the ponmn abiols hat inspira . aged tat a oe — oy! og carriage attached, conveying Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
manded the party when Sitwell fell is said to have conducted himself with admira- | “-*.; Mr. James Macgregor, chairman of the South-Eastern Railway ; 
ble jadgment, coolness, and courage; and the | were defeated in this despe- Mr. Peter W. Barlow. engineer-in-chief; and Mr. James Cudworth, 


rate combat, There was noble leading and intrepi following ! 





locomotive superintendent, started from the London- bridge terminus at 


12} p.m. No trial of speed could take place until the Redhill Junction 
was passed, a Brighton train being in front; but from this point to 
Ashford the journey was performed without stopping, at an average 
speed of 60 miles an hour. The trial proved highly satisfactory, the 
engine running at the greatest velocity without the slightest oscilla. 
tion, and even with less motion than when travelling at a Lower rate of 
speed. The engine is constructed on Crampton’s patent ; the inside 
cylinders are 15 inches in diameter, with a 22 inch stroke; the driving- 
wheels 6 feet in diameter. 

Neutson Memorntat Funp ror His DavuGuTrer HoratiA.—The 
Committee of the Horatia Fund having received between £400 and 
£500, including £100 from the Right Hon. the Earl Nelson, have ex- 
pended searty balf this sum in the outfit of one of Nelson’s grandson’s 
to India—the unsolicited liberality of the Chairman of the East India 
Company having presented him with aCadetcy, and the Messrs. Green 
with a free passage. Jn thanking these patrons, and the contributors 
generally, the Committee take the opportunity of stating that the let- 
ter written by Lord Nelson, on the eve of Trafalgar, to his only child, 
has, with her consent, been lithographed. The stone, with the origi- 
nal autograph, has been sent by the artist, as a specimen of lithogra. 
phy, to the Great Exhibition, and an impression will shortly be pre- 
sented to every subscriber. 

‘the sum at present collected being but a small instalment of what 
the British public, itis to be hoped, intend to contribute, the Commit- 
tee invite the immediate co-operation of all those who are desirous of 
taking a part in oer) 9 ere it be too late, the last and only request 
of the dying Nelson—‘* Remember, I leave my daughter, Horatia, as a 
legacy to my country.” 





Lanp 1n ENGLAND AND LAND-own1NnG.—It is one of the most re- 
markable eflects of embarrassing laws and feudal institutions that the 
price of land in England is so very much lower than the price of any 
other investment, and this is because of the delay, difficulty, and ex- 
pense, of transferring it from one hand to another. No unprejudiced 
person would say that property was less secure here than in France; 
our consols which pay 3 per cent only and generally something near 
par, whilst the funds of some foreign nations professing to pay 5 per 
cent are at 70. Sharesin all our public undertakings are eagarly 
sought after from abroad; and yet land here is cheaper than it was in 
France even during the deplorable depreciation of all kinds of property 
consequent on the revolution of 1848! Indeeda friend of mine happen- 
ed to pass through Lille in the month of August of that very year, just 
after one of these foolish émeutes which the workmen got up to fright- 
en the shopkeepers and manufacturers, when rich people would take 
you into their houses and te!l you they would sell you anything you 
saw there for anything you chose to give, and he had occasion to ascer- 
tain beyond a doubt that land was selling at that . ’ time in the 
nighbourhood of that town for a years purchase. Like David in 
Saul’s armoury, we are borne down by the heavy weapons that we put 
on, when we attempt to become land-owners, and thereby to take the 
strongest pledge for order and good government. Well may our neigh- 
bours, say that England is ‘‘ fiére de ses vieilles coutumes et dédaigneuse 
de toute forme étrangére.”— London Letter, Alb. 





Tue Roya. AGrRicuLTURAL Society or ENnGLANpd.—It is now 
positively determined upon to hold the annual exhibition of the Royal 
Agricultural Society in Windsor Home Park this year. A deputation 
from this borough, consisting of Mr. C. Phillips, Mayor, Captain Bulke- 
ley, Mr. A. L. Melville, Mr. T. Bedborough, headed by Mr. H. Dar- 
ville, the chairman, attended the Council which sat yesterday after- 
noon at Hanover-square, and so fully and satisfactorily proved the su- 
perior claim Windsor had over Bushey Park, both with respect to rail- 
way facilities, the situation, as well as town accommodation, that the 
resolution for holding the show this year at Windsor was carried by a 
majority of 30 to6. The great importance to those towns er places of 
holding the society’s shows there may be estimated in some degree from 
the circumstance of its being attended on an average by upwards of 
400,000 persons, and in sums varying from 30,000/. to 85,0000. being 
spent on the occasion. The extensive preparations will be immediately 
commenced in the portion of the Home Park fronting the North-ter- 
race. 





Nurs ror THE Lawyenrs.—The curious case of the Lighthouse sold 
for ‘‘a mere song,” amongst other unclaimed goods at the Custom House, 
was mentioned in our columns last week. From the following announce- 
ment in the Evening Post, litigation is likely to ensue :— 


A morning paper states that a suit is about to be commenced by the 
maker of the lighthouse, sold at the Custom House, against those who 
purchased it. ‘he suit will stand as follows : 


‘‘Henri Lepante vs. David Bungert, Stephen Lutz, John Cadwal, 
Francis Dolly, Andrew Jagger. The name of the plaintiff is that of a 
philosophical apparatus maker, resident at Paris.” 


He is in the employ of the French Government, and prior to Septem- 
ber, 1849, on the 16th of which month the present apparatus was ship- 
ped, received an order for the same from Capt. Howard Stansbury, of 
the Topographical Engineers of the United States, who had been ap- 

ointed by our government to erect the Carysfort Lighthouse on the 
oast of Florida, On the affidavit of C. Edward Habicht, of the firm of 
C. E. Habicht & Co., of this city, who deposes that the above named 
plaintiff is lawfully entitled to the possession of the property, an at- 
tachment on the same has been issued by the sheriff, the parties having 
as yet failed to give the necessary bonds. 
he positions taken up are as follows :— 

First: That on the arrival of the apparatus and machinery at the 
port of New York, no appropriation by the Government, by whom they 
had been ordered, having yet been made for the payment of the same, 
and their being in consequence sent to a public store, until the sale 
thereof, were yet the property of the United States, subject only to the 
special property therein of the said plaintiff, inasmuch as the bill of 
lading was endorsed over to this deponent by the Messrs. Bache, of the 
United States Corps of Topographical Engineers, to hold the same, as 
the agent of said plaintiff, until the price of the apparatus and machin- 
ery eapens 5 os that the a were allowed to remain, and did re- 
main, in the public stores in the port of New York, 
the United States. . ee eee 


Second: That the said property is wrongfully detained by the de- 
fendants in the suit. : 

Third: That the alleged cause of the detention thereof is, that the 
defendants purchased the same at a public sale ordered by the Collec- 
tor of the port of New York, on the 10th day of March last, for the sum 
of five hundred dollars, as and for unclaimed goods; that David Bun- 
gert, one of the defendants, is a labourer in the public store in which 
said property is stored, and well knew that the same was the property 
of the United Stotes, and was illegally sold. 

Fourth: That the said property has not been taken for a tax, asseas- 
ment, or fine, pursuant to a statute, or under an execution or attach- 
ment served against the property of the plaintiff—Eve. Post, April 22. 





Sir Epwin Lanvseer.—This distinguished favourite of the public 
appears to be basking in Royal favour also. He is a frequent guest at 
the Queen’s table, and has recently been honoured by a visit thus re- 
corded in the Court Circular of the 9th inst. 


Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, accompanied 
by their Royal Highnesses the Princess Royal and Princess Helena, 
honoured Sir Edwin Landseer, yesterday morning, with a visit, at his 
oe - ‘ ey? “e- :~ Majesty and his Royal Highness were 
atten 'y the Hon. Miss Seymour, Colonel , and Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon, Alexander Geodon. aieeetinconceraeioney 


Miss Tatsor.—This young lady continues to be the object of much 
curiosity in the fashionable world. On Tuesday evening,, in company 
with the Countess Newburgh, she attended the soirée given by the 
Countess Waldegrave, on Carlton House-terrace. It may be proper to 
remark, that there are two Countesses of Newburgh, both widows. 
The present Earl of Newburgh is unmarried. The Countess, under 
whose care Miss Talbot is placed, is a convert to the Roman Catholic 
religion, and resides in Chesham-place. She is sister to Lady Alice Peel, 
wife of Colonel Peel—London paper, 11th inst. 





An APOLOGY WHICH WAS SADLY NEEDED.—The present Ministry is, 
as every one knows, a long way from being a good Ministry; but still 
it is the best of its kind, for it must be confessed that, as far as it has 
gone—and we have hopes it will yet go further—it hag proved itself in 











every respect, ‘ An Out-and- Out Ministry.”—Punch. 
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eS 
~ Tur Censvs.—Innumerable jokes have been handed round the press, 
the subject of the disproportion in age between the male and the 
os ale portions of the population of the United Kingdom ; but they are 
peonpced oe to tempt us to quote any. A squib of a different sort is, 
that one of the collectors under the Act, in the neighbourhood of Hulme, 
eceived a blank returned from one man; and he was asked why it was 
. t filled up? The reply was, that nobody hai slept in the house the 
ay cediDg night. ‘* Was the house empty then?” he inquired. “No,” 
a the rejoinder ; “* but my wife was confined of twins for the third 
pe about ten o’elock, and nobody has ever slept since !” 





MinwsTeR1AL Measures.—Ministers have not . brought forward 
many measures this session ; and bringing forward nothing, it stands 
to reason they have not been able to carry much. In fact, the whole 
business of the present year may be found collected on the subjoined — 


40 Members make.......--.....---- One Full House. 

1 Full house makes...... oc ececcccccces One Defeat 

1 Defeat makes......-.---..---- One Large Minority. 

20 Minorities make........-...--- One Whig Ministry. 

1 Whig Ministry makes..... One regret the death of. 
ir Robert Peel!—Punch. 





A Pretty Scave or Prices.—A fashionable Portrait Painter, whose 
name it would not be fair to his many rivals to mention, when asked 
what are his terms, invariably answers :—** I have no scale of prices. 
In fact, I generally leave it open to the liberality of my patrons.— 
I have but one rule to guide me in taking likenesses, and that, to be 
candid, is, ‘ Handsome is, who Handsome does.’ ”-——Jdid. 





THE FRENCH CONSPIRATION. 


Letter from GopemoucHe, Man of Letters, to 8in Wortiey, Member 
of Parliament. 
MiLorD, : : 

«J have read in the journal the allocution which you have addres- 
sed tothe Government, and in which you state that you have a proofs 
of agreat conspiracy existing in this country, of which this city is the 

eshold. 

ilo. IamaFrenchman. I amaconspirator. Iam proud of 

one and other title. Yes: we conspire: yes, we wish to conquer the 

old England. But it is in the full street that we conspire. It is by 
intelligence, by genius, by civilisation, and no more by sabres and 
bayonets, that we would vanquish. Yes, we will invade you by thou- 
sands; and our flotillas, unimpeded, shall discharge legions of our 
compatriots, from Boulogne, upon the Cliffs of Albion. But those in- 
yaders come with flowers in their fusils, and your blondes country- 
women need fear no terrors of war from those who trust to overcome 
them. Yes, perhaps, I myself may hope to lead away some Britannic 

Briseis, the captive of my bow; but it is the bow of Cupid which I 

wield—it is with love and not war that we would be irresistible! 

My lord--there is a conspiracy, butit is patent—a foreign invasion, 
butit is here. Our banners are planted amongst you, and yet your 
Kremlin on the Thames does not burn. Our a (ge are encamped in 
Regent’s Quadrant and Leicester Squar: and yet we do not fear 
poison in the houses where we are billetted, or dread ambuscades as we 

arade your city. Oh, vanquished! you have nothing to fear from 

Prenchinen We smoke under Nelson's column, and Trafalgar is ours. 
We promenade in Waterloo’s Place, and revenge Waterloo ! 

Already a letter from the important journal of which I was corres- 
ev has appeared in these columns. Although the Moniteur de 

oulevardes Las ceased to exist, [ama man of letters still, and not 
idle. Istudy. I observe. 
English with native purity. 

fen not of those Frenchmen, light and frivolous, who think to ap- 
profound the institutions of a country in a visit of eight days: and ha- 
ving walked through London, atcended by their guide of office, and 
spoken and smoked with their compatriots at the cafés of Leicester 
quar and Regent’s Quadrant, believe themselves authorised to speak 
with confidence of the manners and politics of a great nation. No! 
Since my arrival I have deeply studied, carefully inspected, intimately 
meditated this City, this Carthage, superb rival of our Rome. I have 
marked all classes of Insularies, from the superb Lord Mayor in his 
ve of the city, to the humble artisan taking his refreshment under 
he tents of the Crystal Exhibition. I have formed profound conclu- 
sions ; I interview enormous changements for this country. 

_ The insular habits are rapidly passing away. The Parisian civilisa- 
tion has invaded and conquered the white cliffs, at which Napoleon 
pointed in vain his eye-glass and his flotillas. The male beard and 
costume of France no longer excites ridicule in the old England—on 
the contrary, the Insularies adopt our dress, and let to grow their mou- 
stachios. I saw of late, inthe Chamber of Commons, the son of the 
greatest of English Statesmen. His discovered chest, his waving locks 
curled above his forehead in a Brutus, his rich imperial, his gallant 
air, are those of the Continent of our France—not of England, traditio- 
nal country of the blue frock with buttons of copper, the culotte of skin, 
the boots to reverse. The young Sir P—1 might be a Sportsman of 
our Jockey Club; a lion of our Boulevard of Glove. And not he only, 
as [ have said—not the young dandies of the clubs and brilliant milita- 
ries on leave—but the youth in general, the artists, the students of the 
schools of medicine, the advocates of the Temple, and the clerks of no- 
tary, the young officers of scheriffs in Chancery Lane, let grow the 
hair and carry the beard. Where our arms have not conquered, our 
arts have vanquished. The old England Frenchifies itself all the days. 

I see on most of the shops the announcement that French here is 
spoken—an imperfect jargon it is true, but yet a great and remarkable 
advance, and sign of civilisation; and itis with no small feelings of 
delight and pride I remark that almost all the literature of the people 
is translation of the profound views of our own superior authors; the 
seizing narratives of our incomparable Alexandre—the large morality 
of Sue, and Sand; even the lively tales of the good old Paul De Kock, 
here find interpreters and admirers. Inthe English Theatre, no pieces 
but of French origin are tolerated by the public. An accomplished 
countrywoman of vurs, speaking, it is true, in the English language, 
but withan accent which renders her adopted tongue a thousand times 
more mclodious and charming than it is in native mouths, is the chief 
actress at the people’s theatre inthe Strand. Atthat of the Princess, 
where presides the Son of the Kean, whom our Alexandre Dumas has 
rendered immortal, I found him and his wife erforming a drama from 

our Boulevard. At Drury-Lane, Azael the Prodigal, surrounded by 
the Bayaderes of Memphis, has borrowed the decorations and voluptu- 
ous dances, if not the music, of our Academy. Tartuffe is acting upon 
oe aymarket scene, and those shafts which the immortal Moliére 

Sunched against the priests and bigots of his time, are found still to 

sharp and to have poison after two hundred years, when directed 

Sgainst Anglican Church zealots, and aimed at Britannic hypocrits. 

hus I say, that we have conspired, and that we have conquered, 

Is not the man of all England the most admired and beloved a French- 
man? Whose name, whose good things are in so many peoples’ mouths 
4s the name, as the good things of Alexis Soyer? Yes, Alexis is a 
reat pacific conqueror. If merit is to be rewarded by public gratitude, 
al snlness services ought to be acknowledged by the two countries 
b ® two countries which he has united, as were the twins of Sian, 

y the bond of the stomach. If there were a cordon (bleu) of the Le- 
Coon + gaa it should be sent to Soyer with the title of Grand 

nder. 

a of the Club of Reform, that once powerful party has been disor- 

— ever since he ceased to be its chief. It dwindles. One is dis- 

tear with its leaders. Lord John is scarcely esteemed: Sir Wood is 

on tasted si. ce Soyer the Frenchman resigned his baton of comman- 
oman ig threw himself upon a single party no more, but on the whole 
Albion has responded to his appeal 
bee habit to call her peridionss but 
mi faithful, more grateful? With us everything uses itself; every 
ane makes himself to forget. A week after February there was no 
oan question of the House of Orleans, than of the House of Valois; 
of ~~ after Lamartine had been the hero of a revolution, the saviour 
is digeen ti’s he was the forgotten writer of b‘oks forgotten. Here it 
erent. We (for almost [ feel that this is France and that I am an 


I reflect. Educated with care, I write 


In our days of college, it was 
where shall we find a country 


coglishman) honour and remember our public men. Honour to the 
ntry, and to those to whom she is grateful ! 
ferred op oting proof of this worthy appreciation has lately been con- 


af pon Alexis Soyer. 
x Ave summoned before 
8e of his nation, 


The magistrates of the county of Middle- 
them Alexis. He appeared with the cour- 
vhenete tines of his genius, before the g*ave administrators of the 
nes Bon, M emis. But it was not tortures, it was not imposts, it was 
erigh niday, which they offered to him; it was to confer upon him 
GAts of citizenship, and to present him in the name of Queen Vic- 


This nation has yaid him just and repeated honours.: 





toria, of the Lord Mayor, of England entire, with a splendid testimony 
of the national gratituce. f 

In the neighbourhood of henten ate. the gigantesque Palace of Cry- 
stal, the fresh meadows of the Hyde Park, and the sombre avenues of 
Kinsington’s Gardens—little removed from the Octroi (turnspikes)— 
there stands, amidst parks and prairies of its own, a chateau called the 
Chateau of Gor. The Chateau of Gor has beeo purchased with the 
money of the municipality by this grateful nation, by these grave ma- 
gistrates, and has been conferred, with the patent of baronnet, upon 
Alexis Soyer, Frenchman. Sir Soyer, in a warm allocution, respond- 
ed to the Lord Mayor, when this title, thisdomain, were conferred upon 
him—and asked all the magistrates to dine in the palace of which he 
has become master. 

A palace of fairies is he making of it—truly a Symposium of ali na- 
tions, as Sir Soyer (faithful to his Bacchanalian tradition, and proud 
of his religion of the apron) has styledit. Halls are here filled in the 
manners of ull nations, accowmodated by the presiding taste of Sir 
Alexis. The Saloon of Italy, the Saloon of Turkey, the Saloon of 
Spain; the Hall of France, the Hall of Old England. You may con- 
sume here the cockaliquet of the mountains of Scotland, the garbanzos 
of Castille, the shamrocks of Ireland, the maccaroni of Vesuvius, the 
kari of the Ganges, and the cabob of the Bosphorus: you may call 
here for the golden juice of the Rhine, and the purple draught of the 
Garonne, as for the whiski of the Liffi, and the Afandaf (liquor which 
I adore) of the Thames. Sir Soyer will soon be repared to furnish 
you with allthese. Alrea.ly his pavilions glow with the rich colours of 
the lavish pencil: already the banquet halls and feudal towers rise 
among his parterres: already quiet alcoves and particular cabinets 
twinkle from among the bosquets, where they will be covered by the 
discreet and beautiful foliage of Spring and Summer ;—yet a few weeks 
and the palace of Soyer will be opened. This, Milord, is the Conspi- 
racy by which France hopes to conquer you—this is the representative 
whom the Republic sends to Albion ! . , 

Agree the hommages of profound consideration with which 

*« T have the honor to be, Milord, 
‘* GoBEMOUCHE, 


** Leicester Squar, 10 April.” ** Man of letters, man of progress.” 





Art, Science, awp Lirerature.—The vacancy in the office of 
Keeper of the Royal Academy occasioned by the retirement of Mr. 
Jones has been filled up by the election of Mr. Charles Landseer.—— 





‘ Rigoletto, Signor Verdi's new opera, founded on ‘ Le Roi s’amuse,’ is 
described as poor in melody and entirely deficient in concerted pieces. 
The composer, however, is said to have made less noise with his orches- 
tra than on former occasions. ——The Academy of Sciences at Paris has 
elected M. Cagnard-Latour to fill the chair in the section of Natural 
Philosophy vacated by the death of M. Guy-Lussac.——The art of the 
shorthand writer has been introduced into the course of public instruc- 
tion in'Berlin, by the establishment of a professorship of stenography in 
the university of that city ; and a chair of the same useful art has been 
founded in Norway, at the University of Christiania.——The publica- 
tion of a translation in the Bohemian language of Lamartine’s ‘ Histo- 
ry of the Girondins’ has been recently prohibited at Prague by the 
Austrian authorities. ——It has been agreed to grant out of the Oxford 
University chest, to the professor of Botany, a sum not exceeding £400, 
towards the cost of erecting two new conse-vatories, for the cultiva- 
tion of tropical, aquatic, and orchidaceous plants. ——During the pre- 
sent season, the Library of the British Museum, usually closed to the 
public, will be open during five days of the week.——A youth of the 
name of Dillon lately brought before a meeting of the Royal Dublin 
Society, and cuptaheall most satisfactorily and scientifically, a new break 
of his own invention for the instant stopping the engine of a railway 
train, which was very favourably spoken of. 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 126, By F. L. (Troy). 


BLACK. 

















WHITE, 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 125. 


White, Black. 
1. RtoKts K moves 
2BtoQB 5 | K tks Kt (or to K B 3°. 
3. B checkmates. 





Appointnrents. 


David Ross, Esq., now British Vice-Consul at Coquimbo, to be her Majesty's 
Consul at that port.—George Wattley, Esq , to be Provost Marshal for the Island 
of St. Christopher—Edward Murray, Esq., to be Marshal of the Island of 
Trinidad.—The Queen has been pleased od the place of one of the Lords of 
Session in Scotland to Andrew futherfar , Esq., Her Majesty’s Advocate for 
Scotland, in the room of Sir James Wellwood Moncrieff, Bart., deceased.—The 
Queen has been pleased to grant the office of Her Majesty’s Advocate for Scot- 
land to James Moncreiff, Esq, Her Majesty's Solicitor General for Scotland, in 
the room of Andrew Rutherford, Esq., appointed a Lord of Session —Samuel 
Creelman, Esq., to be Financial Secretary for the Province of Nova Scotia. 


Avmy. 


Wakr-Orrice, April 11.—2d Regt of Drag; Cor F Sutherland to be Lt, by 
o v Hibbert, who ret. 7th Regt of Ft; Ens G J A Cameron, from 11th Ft, to 
e Lt, without pur,v Kay, dec. 11th Ft; Gent Cadet R Unwin, from RI Mil Cull, 
to be Ens, without pur, v Cameron, pro in 7th Ft. 12th Ft; Lt W H Queade to 
be Capt, by pur, v Read, who ret; Ens T W Goodrich to be Lt, by pur, v Queade. 
4th Ft; Capt J B Hall to be Paymaster, v P V Wood, who ret upon half-pay. 
2ist Ft; Lt GC Dickins, to be Capt, by pur, v Irwin, who ret; Sec Et W J Legh 
to be First Lt, by pur, v Dickins. 36th Ft; Lt W R Rainsford to be Capt, by 
ur, v Carew, who ret; Ens T Rice to be Lt, by pur, v Grant, who ret; Ens R 
arbord to be Lt, by pur, v Rainsford; 59tn Ft; Lt C S Baker to be Capt, by 
oy v Bridges, who ret; Ens H Kean to be Lt, by pur, v Baker. 81st Ft; Ens 
Hanley to be Lt, by pur, v Fenwick, who ret. 91st Ft; Ens C H 8S Pickwick 
to be Lt, by pur, v Bethune, who ret. Rifle Brigade; Sec Lt the Hon G B Legge, 
from 60th Ft. to be Sec Lt, v Sir H W Becher, Bart., who ret. RI Newfound. 
land Cos; Ens R A Law tobe Adj, v Gillespie, who resigns the Adjcy only. 


OFFICE oF OrpnNance, April 7.—RI Regt of Artillery—Brev Maj T C Robe 
to be Lt-Col, v Lock, ret upon full pay ; Sec Capt E Maberly to be Capt, v Robe; 
First Lt G L Chandler to be Sec Capt, v Maberly; Sec Lt W H Goodenough to 
be First Lt v Chandler; Sec Lt AH W Williams, to be First Lt, v Martineau, 
Tet. 

THE Starr 1n Inp1a.—The death of Major-Gen. Sir Dudley Hill leaves vacant 
one of the Divisional Commands of the Indian Army These are among the best 
Staff offices in the gift of she Commander-in-Chief, the salary being about 4,0002. 
a-year, and the tour lasting forfour years. The duty is of a nature to require the 
services of active officers, of whom, thanks to the delayed brevet, there are not 
too many now available. 


DEATH OF MaJsor-GENERAL Sin Henry Betuunr.—The overland mail 
brings accounts of the decease, at Teheran, on the 19th of February, of this officer, 
formerly commander in-chief of the Persian army, at the solicitation of the sover- 
eign uf that country, Mahomed Shah. 











Royal ARTILLERY.—The Master-General has been pleased to appoint Colonel 
Griffith George Lewis, C.B., Royal Engineers, to be Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, vice Major-General Parker, deceased.— 
Colonel Lewis has seen considerable service, having served iu the campaign in 
Naples and Calabria in 1805 and 1806. including the battle of Maida and siege of 
Scylla Castle; at the capture of Ischia and Prorida, in the Bay of Naples, in 1802, 
and the siege of the Castle of Ischia; siege of the fort of Santa Maura, in 1810; 
and campaign of 1813 in the Peninsula. He was wounded at the assault of the 
breach ort. Sebastian—lost the left leg above the knee. He received the silver 
war medal with two clasps for Maida and St. Sebastiar.—Col. Sir Frederick 
Smith succeeds Col. Lewis in the command of the Royal Engineer Department at 
Portsmouth. 


Strarr.—Captain Deshon, 48th Regiment, and Captain Fox Maule Ramsay, 
56th ment, have been appointed Aides-de Camp to Lieutenant General 
W ood, the Commander-in-Chief of the Windward and Leeward Islands. 


The Birkenhead steam troon-ship was to leave Woolwich, with four companies 
of Royal artillery on board, on the 10th inst., for Halifax, St. John’s, and Quebec. 


ANNOUNCED BUT NOT GAazETTED.—The Vacant Golonelcies.— Major-General 
Smelt, from 62d to 37th Regiment; Major General Lightfoot to 62d; Major- 
General Loftus, to. 50th ; Major General Brown to 77th: 


Dress OF THE ARMY.—Great alterations will shortly take place in the dress 
of the army. It is in contemplation to supersede the svarlet shell jacket of the 
infantry by a frock-coat of the same colour, and the “ bohtailed” coats of the heavy 
cavalry by a full skirted one, The improvement will be too apparent to the 
greatest novice to require further comment. An order has been received to super- 
sede the red stripes of the undress of the dragoon guards and heavy dragoons by 
yellow ones; except in the case of the Carabiniers, who are to wear white. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Commander Arthur Morrell, who was governor of Ascension 
for four years, to the Boscawen, depot ship at Chatham, as commander of the or- 
dinary, to succeed Commander Cammilleri, whose term of service has expired.— 
Surgeon Jolin Stewart, M.D., to be Deputy-Inspector at Malta Hospital, v. Lind- 
sey, appointed to Haslar Hospital, Portsmouth, v. Allen, deceased.—Lt. Abraham 
Parks to the Boscawen, 70, at Chatham.—Lt. Henry B. Beresford to the Penel- 
ope steam frigate, at Portsmouth.—Lt. Georve T. Colvile, to the Excellent gun- 
nery-ship, at Portsmouth —Lt. Hichard H. Risk tothe command of the J'artarus 
steam-vessel, of 136-hurse power, at Woolwich, for service in protecting the 
fisheries on the north coast of Scotland.—Captain Arthur Lowe, son-in-law to 
Admiral Sir John Ommanney, K.C.B., will be flag-captain, and Mr. Alexander 
Kent, secretary to Sir John at Devonport.— Lt. A. Wilmburst to the Excellent.— 
Captain the Hon. Richard Saunders Dundas, C.B., formerly private secretary to 
the Earl of Haddington, when First Lord of the Admiralty, and lately command- 
ing the Powerful, 84, in the Mediterranean, succeeds Rear Admiral Sir John 





' Hill as Superintendent of Deptford Dock Yard. 


By the death of Vice-Adml. Thomas Browne, several steps have been taken in 
the flag-list; Capt. John Carter becomes Rear Adml. of the Blue, and Capt. 
Henry Meynell heads the list of Captains. 

The Rattler, 6, serew steam-sloop, Commander Arthur Cumming, arrived at 
Spithead on Saturday morning, the 5th inst., from the coast of Africa, and will be 
paid off. She came cee entirely uader canvas, moving left all ber coals for the 
use of the squadron; her engines are said to be in excellent order. She has been 
principally cruising in the Bights and on the south coast, and has been very for- 
tunate, having taken eight vessels, three of them full of slaves, in all about 900. 
It is expected that the share of prize money for an able seaman on board the 
Rattler will amount to about 507, thtig more than doubling his pay for the two 
years’ cruise. There appears at ho baron time to be nothing doing on the 
coast; the cruizers on the coast of Brazil, and the new yy reempen there. have 
nearly stopped that traffic, and what is now doing on the African coast is by Por- 
tuguese vessels. The Rattler has been very healthy during her terin of service, 
She has only lost one person by death, namely, Mr. Chace, the chief engin eer, 
weo died about twelve months back from fever. 


Ovituary. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SiR J. Macteop, K.B., K.C.H.—On the 2d inst. + 
this distinguished general officer died at his residence in town at an advanced age. 
The late Sir John Macleod entered the army as an ensign in the 78th Highland 
Regiment in 1793, and the next year served in Holland in the arduous campaign 
under the Duke of York. He was present at the attack and capture of Fort St. 
André, the bombardment of Nimeguen, and the sortie, the attack, and defeat of the 
army at Bierren Mansel, Guilder Mansel, aud Thuil. In 1814, Colonel Macleod 
served in the campaign under Lord Lynedoch, and commanded the brigade which 
carried the village of Merxem on the 14th of January, on which occasion he was 
severely wounded. In 1815! - was nominated a Companion ofthe Bath. and in 
1832 was kvighted. The late Sir John Macleod was in 1840 appoimed colonel of 
the 77th Regiment, which is thus vacant. 

At Bowood, Wiltshire, the Marchioness of aera va sy — of infl ee. 

Mary, the beloved wife ; and onthe preveding evening, t augh- 
ter, of Don Antonio de Mariategui, 6f Havesesh.—At Romford. aged 49, Major 
Richard Bennett, of the Ist (or Royal) Regiment, son of the late Major Bennett, of 
the 13th Light Dragoons.—In Keppel street, Russell square, Mr John Dickens, in 
his 76th year, the father of Charles Dickens, the author.—At Southall, Major 
W.P. Neale, late of the 16th Lancers, aged 49 —At Meertown, Newport, Shro 
shire, Capt. John Dickins, late of the 90th Foot, in his 79th year.—At Slough 
Bucks, Lieut. W. S. Cumming, 3d West India Regiment, aged 23._—At his resi- 
dence, Old Windsor, in his 79th year, Mr. Samue: Bagster, formerly of P aternos- 
ter-row, London, publisher and bookseller.—At Kilmacoe, near Wexford, Ireland 3 
John W hite Pritchard, Esq., Commander R.N. in his 62d year. He was one of the 
few survivors who served in the battle of Trafalgar.—{In Leicester, Major Thomas 
Cradock, in his 66th year —At Umballah, on the 21st of February, Major-Ceneral, 
Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, K.C.B., Colonel of the 50th Regiment, and Major-Gen- 
eral on the Staff at Bengal.— At Liverpool, in his 57th year, Edward Rushton, Esq,., 
Stipendiary Magistrate.—Mr. St John, ex-Consul General of England at Algiers, 
died at Pau on the 28h ult, to which place he had gone in the beginning of the 
winter for the recovery of his health.— At Everton. Samuel Staniforth, Esy., who 
for many years filled the office of Dietributor of Stamps, at Liverpoul.--Maj Gen. 
R. Secker Brough, Commandant of the 9:h Battalion of the Royal Arillery Sir 
Wm. Dillon, Bart, aud Baron of the Holy Roman empire, died on the 7th ult. 
at his residence, Liswallen, in the county Meath. Sir William was in the 77th 
year of his age.—At Aden, Lieut. W. C. Rose, of the 71st Highlanders.—At Has- 
tings, Elizabeth Georgiana, Countess of Spencer.—At Uplands-hall, Lancashire, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Whitehead, K.C.B., in the 74th year of his age. 
—At 31, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, John Parry, Esq., Bardd Alaw, and 
editor of the “ Welsh Melodies,” in his 76th year, the father of Mr. John Parry, the 
vocalist.—At his residence. York crescent, Clifton, in the 83d year of his age, 
Thomas Browne, Esq., Vice- Admiral of the Red.--At Hartford house, near Mor- 
. the Dowager Lady Trevelyan.—At Ardsheal-house, Appin, Argyleshire, 
ajor Robert Stewart, late of the 91st and 94th Regiments of Foot, in the 64th 
year of his age. 








PORTRAIT AND MINIATURE PAINTING, 
IN OIL OR WATER-COLOURS. 
J. B. WANDESFORDE 
HAS REMOVED TO 
40 WEST WASHINGTON PLACE. 


MR. 





G. P. PUTNAM BAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE ALHAMBRA: BY WASHINGTON IRVING. Author’s revived edition, com- 
ple ing the szries. |2mo. cloth, $2 25. 

“The typography of this seri-s is all that could be desired. Nothing suerior to it has 
issued from the American press, Irving will be among American classics what Goldsmith 
is among those ofthe Fatherland, Anelegant uniform edi ion of the works of our fore- 
moat writer in the belles-leitres departm snt of literature.’—[ Bostoa Eveniag Transcript J 


A TREATISE ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. BY GEORGE OPDYKF. 12mo. 
cloth. 75 cents. 


ROMANCE DUST FROM THE HISTORIC PLACER. BY W. S. MAYO, M. D 
l2mo. cloth. 75 cents. 

“ Although not of the pretensions of ‘ Kaloolah’ and ‘The Berber,’ Romance Dust is an 
eminently readabie an | evteriainiag Book exhibiting Dr. Mayo’s versatility and luxuriance 
of smagination.—[U. 5. Review. } 


AMERICAN GENEALOGIES: Being a history of some of the early settl»rs of N orth 
America, avd the r descendants BY J. B. HOLGATE, A. M. 4to. paper covers, 3. 

“The plan of this work is new—it furnishes a key to American history, heretofore 
neglec:ed —[Utica Conir.butor.} 


THE TWO ADWIRALS: BY FENIMORE COOPER. The Author's revised edition. 
12mo. cloth. $1 25, 


VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, embra*ing the principal events of the narrative of the 
Uuited S:ates Exploring Expulsion. BY C. WLLKE3, Ur S N. 1 vol. royal 8vo,, with 


illustrations on wood. Cloth. 
Cobranore HOUSE, 8382 Broadway, corner of Spring-st., will be opened on or 
before the 1st of May. j 
The Huuse is centrall: situated, it beiag but one square below Ni lo’s, and for desirable 
rooms, either in suit ur single, wilt compare favor wbly with anv house in the city. 





Itis the determinntion >f the Proprictors to m ke it one of the be-t houses and no pains 
will be spired to render it desirable and «ttr.ciive to the public and 1s patrons. 

Families breaking up housekeeping and wishing rooms wilt do well to make early ap- 
plic»tion Also families from abroad wi-hiog rooms for the summer. 


Application may be made at the house during the day 
PERRY & CO'.LAMORE, 
. Corner of srvadway and Spring-st. 
New York, April 26th, 1851. 








REMOVAL. 


ARS, GIBSON, begs to inform her friends and the public, that. on the 'st of May, 
M she intends to remove her Boarding and Day School from 21 Bund Street, to 38 Union 
Place, east sid+ of the Squire, where having increased accommodation, she will be able to 
receive ao additional number of pupils, 

apl. 19—6¢ 
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A NEW BOOK PROM MR. WILLIS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


of 8* , Celebrities and Society, taken from Life. 
1. 12mo. (No portion of this book has appeared in Mr. 





URRY-GRAPHS ; or, Sketches 
By N. Parker lis. 1 vo 
‘a works previously published. ) 
CONTENTS, 
enery.—Rural Letters from Plymouth; Cape Cod Walton; The Delaware Montrose ; 
une Mahopac; The Hudson; Greenwood Lake; the Highlands, ke. ke. oaees 
Cecesnities.—Uld Whitey and Geceral Tavior; Edward Everett; Emerson; nm 
#enton; Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler; Daniel Webster under the spe!l of Jenny Lind’s 
usic; Sir Henry Bulwer; Samuel Lever; Mra. Anna Bishop; Grace Gresawons Vee 
nimore Cooper; Frederika Bremer; Edgar Poe; Whipple; keying. Jenay Lind, &e. . 
Society.—Fashion and Intellect in New York ; Want of Married Beilvs; Ma:ried Ladies 
and their Daughters; Society and Manuers in New York; Re Manners; Wedding Eti- 
ettes; Usages, Buquette, &c.; Society News; Shawl stocracy; May-Day in New 
ork; Fair Play to the ‘ Spirits,” &c. &c. " 
“ They are copies from the kaleideoscope of the hour. 
NINTH THOUSAND! 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, or, A Book of the Heart, By Ik. Marvel. Illustrations 
by Darley. 


C.S. has in press, to be published immediately, 
THE FRUIT GARDEN.—With 150 Cute. By P. Barry. 1 vol. 12mo. 


LIFE OF ALGERNON SYDNEY—With Sketches of some of his Cotemporaries, &c. 
By G. A. Van Santvoord. 1 vol. i2mo. 


A GRAND MOTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS—By Ella Rodman. | vol. 
THE GLENNS—A Foemily History. ByJ. L. M’Connel, 1 vol. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
* Late Baker & Scribner, 
96 Park Row and 145 Nassau-street, 





AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


HE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
me COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


offering to the community this justly celebrated remedy for diseases of the throat and 
~ , it is not our wish to tr with the lives or health of ‘th: afflicted, but frankly to lay 
fore them the upinicus of distinguished men, and some of the evidences of its success, 

from which they can judge for themselves. We sincerely pledge ou'selves to make no 
wild assertions or false statements of its efficacy, nor will we hold out any hope to suffering 
humanity which facts will not warrant. pas 

Many proofs are here wiven, and we solicit an inquiry from the public into all we publish, 
feeling assured they will find them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy their best 
confidence and patronage. 

From the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica, Bowdoin College. 

Dear Sir: I delayed answering the receipt of your preparat‘on, until 1 had an opportunity 

witriessing its effecis in my own family, or in the families of my friends. 

This 1 have now done with a high degree of satisfaction, in cases both of adults and 


C] 
bp it, as its ingredients show, a powerful remedy for colds, and coughs, and 


-pyth z PARKER CILEAVELAND, M. D. 
Brunswick, Me., Feb. 5, 1347. 
From an Overseer in the H»milton Mills, in this City. 
Dr. J.C. Ayer,—I have been cured of the worst cough I ever had in my life, by your 
o Pectoral,” and never fail, when I have opportunity, of recommending it to others. 


Yours, Hayectay, D. EMERSON 


Réad the following, and see if this medicine is worth atrial. This patient had besoome 

very feeble, and the effect of the medicine was unmistakeably distinct :— 
United States Hotel, Sara’ Sprin 
) ; 1b Sarriy bh, eae} 

Or.J. C. azor—-Ote: I have been afflicted witha psinfal affection of the lungs, and all the 

of settled consumption, for more than a year. | could find no medicine that 

reach my case, until 1 commenced the use of your “Cherry Pectoral.” which gave 

=r relief, and I have been steadily gaining my strength till my health is well nigh 


} using your medicine, I had the gratification of curing with it my reverend friend, 
Mr. man, of Sumpter District, who had been suspended from his parochial duties by 
a attack of Lronchitis. pene 

I have pleasure in certifying these facts to you. er 


you 
Sir, yours respect‘ully, - 7 * 
ee 2) f PSF. CALHOUN, of South Carolina. 
Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass, 








AITER OR CHAMBERMAID.—A respectab] F we | woman wants a situation as 
above: she is ly recommended by the tor of this paper, in whose family 
she haslived. Apply at 189 East Sixteenth Street, or at this Office. 





SANDERSON'S COLLEGE HOTEL, 
No. 28 & 30 MURRAY STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 

yas favorite Establishment, having been considerably enlarged during the pont fall, is 

now for the reception and entertainment of Transtent Visitors. Being in a 
rétired and 1 cation, and possessing all the appliances and conveniences of the larger 
establishments without their noise and , it is peculiarly adapted for families and per- 
sons seeking comfort. Dinner served at Five o'clock. Suites of rooms with private meals, 
at a moderale charge. 
‘New York, April, 1351, 


Fo LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt. 
ye.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Parone positively, op 
NMay the 10th, at 12 o’clock, A. M., from her berth at the foot of C: 


No berth secured until paid for. 

All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office. , 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
Positively no freight will be received on board after Thursdey evening, May 8th. 
The Steamer ARCTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail on the 24th May. 





anal street. 





THERE IS A TIME FOR ALL THINGS, ani the SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29 Lud- 

gate Hill, London, are h«ppy to say, that while oer devote their assiduity to the 

the summer, they are not unmindful that they have gained a pre-eminence. 

will maintain that @ by selling the best articles, having the most unpsral- 

paying to their s the most assiduous attention, combined with style and 

ey invi'e every stranger in London to cprostigase their unequalled collection 
suitable not only for the present season, but to the approa hing summer, 









In the Department, their system of Sage separately for the cloth from the 
ead trimning, gained unbounded sati on, 
ye ready-made stock for the present season embraces everything that : kill and capital 


command. 

“taxon dress-coats, 18s. 6d. tu 90s.; extra Saxony, 33s. to 42s., frock coats 3s. extra; Sax. 
jaime cloth paletots, sleeves &c. lined with silk 248. (this coat can be worn either as 
2 bock or iy! ;A +4 1s. fet 128.5 mane, ge. to Se. ; ~ ~tren coat, 

colour, 16s. 6d. to 30s.; trousers to 16s.; u ves s.; Alpacca 
iterns, table of oe of fashions, gu! roy be peoheet bene by means of which 
gentleman can fo is own orders; and schedules for the information of those re- 
wg naval, military or emigrant’s ouifiis are sent to all parts of the kingdom, free of 


expe 
Pinu EL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one door from the Old Bailey, kor om 





REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


D®4ets on gale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at Any Bank 
in THE Usitep Kinepom; 
Also Packaces or Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


Any Paat or Evarers, by 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Express, 
At Adams & Co’s, 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 


Small parcels will be received till 9 1-2. M. of the day of sailing of avery STEAMER 
To Evrors. Apl 12. lyr. 





HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Im of and Six Octave 

J * Double Action Harps. Warerooms Wiretee eae 
J. F. BROWNE would callthe attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
elegant collection be has for a compris every variety in styleand finish. From 
experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 


of in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit particularly for extremes of climate, in thisceuntry. A list of prices and 
can be received per re d, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 





N. CURRIER, 
PUBLISHER, ‘AND DEALER IN PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS, 
NO, 152 NASSAU, CORNER SPRUCE sTREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 


Has on band, and constantly receiving by latest arrivals from London and Paris, a large 
ssortme nt of fine ENGLISH, FRENCH, end GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, plain and beau 
tifully coloured, from the originals of LANDSEER, WILKIEZ, HERRING, STONE, H, 
VER NET, and other eminent Artists. Studies of figures, and Landscapes by JULIEN 
LASALLE, LAFOSSE, FEROGIO, CALAME, and others. In this collection may be 

€ ound a few very fine impressions from the original plate engraved by DURAND, for Co 
TRUMBULL. ofthe DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, SKELETON LETTER’ 
Proofs, — _ Viewsof NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL. 
watthieete ORE, and other Cities; HUDSON RIVER, SOUND, and WESTERN 
STEA 8, and STEAMSHIPS of BREMEN, COLLINS, and CUNARD LINES: 
- “€ Published, a series of Prints of the most Celebrated AMERICAN TROTTING 
. a Portraits of the animals in harness, or under the saddle, and 

reese aa, Fen. ces on the Course. For particulars see advertisement in 


Mit gesusp im & superior manner, in every variety of style, at short rotice, and on 


Also, the largest collection of cheap Litho 
country tade'or exporation, many having Mice tncalongacgesn some: aul fo 








NEW YORK CHURCH ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 
feb 15—Ily 











IMPORTANT TO ALL CHARTERED INSTITUTIONS, 
AND TO THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 
THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE 


contai a 8S s of the Laws of every State in the Union 
Fo APiiicoes ~ ers mb and} + pd Brunswick) under the following heads. = 
4 the Legal Rate of Interest. II Rate under Special Contract. III. Penalties for viola- 
tion of the Usury Laws. IV. Damages on Inland Bills of Exchange. V. on Fo- 
reign Bills of Exchange. VI. Grace on Sight Bulls, Checks, Drafts, &c. with the tes of 
1855-1, and Decisions of the Courts. wm ay bss ree 

The Bankers’ Magazine also contains the following Works entire, either of which may be 
in a separate vol. For Sule by all icon 

I. Giuearr’s Practical Treatise on Banking. 8vo. $2 50 

IL. Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Exchange. 8vo, $0 75. 


Til. J R. McCuttocn’s Essays on Interest, Usury Laws, Exchange, Money, Coins, Bul- 
&c. with copious notes. 


The Banker? Magazine is published monthly, 24 pp. octavo, (single Nos. not sold) 65 per 


annum. 
. SM{TH HOMANS, Editor and Publisher, 
‘ 111 Washington Street Boston ; 50 Wall Street, New York 


(¥" The Postage of the Magazine after July Ist, will be 2 1-2 cents per No. under 
500 miles. 











PRICE OF COAL REDUCED. 


duced the price of «ll kinds of Coal. Consumers can be 
“Dirmippiiea with the Range, Furmee, Grate, or \-- eizes at short notice. by leaving 
402 D, 
their orders at 95 Sixth Avenue or gton Street, CHARLES LOWTHER, 
After Ist of May. he can be found at 95 Sixth Avenue (opposite 8th Street, ) and 131 Eleventh 
Street, near 6th Avenue. feb 1 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


‘AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
H guished member 5 th Medical Profess m of this city the following testim of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TEsTiMoNIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e, 

“1 have carefully examined and in many cases bed the icine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“Tt has fong been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
 ——y which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 

itzer Aperient. 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

r Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
Sree. Tro persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will provea medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” , [Signed| —- T. DEXTER, M. y 


‘0. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
ng A gre — Ist, 1848. 
‘o Mr. James Tarrant. 
Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ty, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 
Also for sale at 110 yy 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
1 rother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
jut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 
be ~ 40 one st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staces, 
une 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


vas INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading roums, liberally sap- 
plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 

Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 


The Terms are $25 for an le and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus reudering the share free. . 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
$6 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THE Wipow anp THE OnpPHan,” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
° 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Chairman. 








C. Edward Habicht, 
NEW YoRE. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. 
James .-— y ——e a hat 
George Barc e u 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON, 
George M. Thacher, B in Sea 
roe, 3 en 
ter, rattan, H. B. 
: William Elliott. ? ie 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of are, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
at 


cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had fr: 
71 Wall street, and of Agents.” nuns ee of charge, on 


Part of the capital is | invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured isputed 
[should any such arise] o1 otherwise. = ay a ” 
fm, days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 

Bartics hereafter assured ang 8o effecta Policy which will entitle them at 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note 


icy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., a. 71 Wall Str 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be mae os — 


J. LEANDER STARR, General on 
jan 5 





time to 
2 deposit of 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuraNces on Lives, whether single 
Te 6s — ,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in whlel the tisk of 


Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money 





Company is 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low pom Be) nme Lh 


tainable on investments by British Companies and the erall diture 
= any re to safety admit > a peo ee ae - 
1 exact of its re ¢ i is annual! blished b Com 

forwarded to all who may be interested. shai" = ndeces 
Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it -be said that it invests all its Funds in 

and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is 

sent out of the Province to ey British or Foreign Companies for that, in which [and this ig 

po tN Yd instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the 

their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairty repretenkanes of 

the value of such mis as they may have made, and it further en to purchase 

policies for an eq le consideration after five or more full premiums A been paid 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are year! 

policy holders thus esbared. 7 Renee ae 

PRN vey iar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 


year) 





To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 ona Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without partwipation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly {| Quarter!: Age. Annual | Hf. Yearl marter' 
Premium. | Premium | Premium. - Premium. Premjum> Peminy 
a d(2 8.4 2s. 4. Zada/|/Ss8 al 2's a. 
20 117 4); 019 1 09 9 20 Ig 015 4 0 7 10 
25 22 9311 10 Oll 2 2 114 7 017 8 09 0 
30 29 3/15 2 012 10 30 20 2 : = 010 #6 
35 2167/18 ol4 9 35 26 4 1 8 8 012 #1 








ontbinee! Rules. forms vi proposal, and aii otherintormation may be obtained at the Head 


Agencies T 
$8 King Street. Mamilten, 9th April 1850. oy a ~—emeen 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The follo’ ships will lea’ 
electorate fahowwng « ps ve Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on the 





New York. 
8T. DENIS let January. 
Follansbee, master. Jim May.. 
1st Septembe 
8ST. NICHOLAS, let February .. 
Everleigh, master. } 181 June eee does 
it Oct secccccccces 
BALTIMORE, sie March, 
on, master. let July . fis Au 
Ist November. .......+ Dosen 
WILLIAM TELL, new. Let April -.sec cscs: ¢ 16mm ppeammber, 
Willard, master. fie August cwees 60pm } 18th Se z: 
ae — Ist December. ... ++. (16th January, ' 
are all first class New York built vessels, provided wi " 
=e ga convenience of wore par and commanded - a eapetiticlee for the 
6. The price of $100 without wines or liquors. 
nC 00cs vent to the subscribers will be orwarded free YD «Like but those actuall; 
—— BOYD & HINCKEN, A nts, 
v8 Walls 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION co. 


E UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, ‘ 
yt and HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, i 
and Southamp ton, for the year 1851, on the following days— 











Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin....Saturday.......... Feb. 8) franklin....Wednesday.....March 12 
Humboldt =... March 8 | Humboldt one 9 
Franklin April 5) Franklin y 7 
Humboldt ay %| Humboldt June 4 
Franklin May 31) Frankiin July 2 
Humboldt June 28| Humboldt July 3% 
Franklin Julgs 26 | Franklin Aug. 27 
Humboldt Aug. 23/| Humboldt eee ort 4 
Franklin Sept. 20) Franklin peee 2 
Humboldt Oct. 18| Humboldt eoee Nov, 19 
Franklin Nov, 15/| Franklin ener e i7 
Humboldt coee Dec. 13 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steam built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen eac 
not surpassed euber for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Taeir p——1..] 
dations for passengers are of the most aporoved kind. 
Stoppin, at Sou pton both going and returning, they offer to passengers Proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both money. 
Price of from New York to Southampton or Havre, ..+ssese.e00+- BiB 
From Havre or Southampton to Now York ..sccccesssseeseesees i 
No pas secured until for. 
qo 


An experienced Surgeon 
For freight or passage, apply to 





MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broad 

WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre.’ ry 

MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & GO, Southampton 
feb 15—ly 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber. 
muda and St Thomas on Thursday, 8th May, at noon. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda,...e.0+.sseeseeseseceeees O35 
Do do St, ThOMAS...cecscecessssesersesee 70 


There is a regular Mail communication between 81. Thomas and all the West Indig 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 


The MERLIN will take freight. Apply to 








E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway, 


P. 8. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except through the 
Post Office. apl. ig 








TH! BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at Hali- 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 





Captains. Captains 
ch connepne cdhidvenenenet’ — DE, . sr ancdkeessadedmennibbe a. 
APTICR. ce cerececcceccsceecssseeees +A. RYTIC | ABlseseseceseccceveseeeveesO. H. E. Judking 
Europa.......- Socccccccccecs coocede Oe tt | Niagara....ccccccccssccsvccescesseveds 


AMETICA, «006+ eeeeeeceeeeseceseeeN, Shannon | Canada,....ssecseeeeeceesseee Wm. Harrison 
Cammbria.....cscrccccsecssescseesseeed. L@ltich 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red on 


port. 
From 
Canada....cercccessess BOStOD....4+ ceveserecs 
Africt....0+.eseeseeee+.New York 
SERETED 000 scenceb cool Panemetenieees. Wotan » & 
BIB. occcccccccccocccces NOW VOTBsccccccsccccce coevececes ™~ “ 
N seeereceseeeees BOBLON oeeceereceeccsess iy 14 « 
Now York....0+ . seeoe- Wednesday ....+..+..May 2ist, “ 
i inesday ... ° 2th, *« 
e os 
. June 1th, « 
a | 1 






soeeceeee-ADril 


9th 1851. 
socceeecesApril 23d, “ 


eeeeee cocccces Wi 














Passage in fret cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool,...........«. ' 
do" insecond do do do ees scrote, 

No second-cabin Passengers will be taken after the 1st May, until further notice. 

Seer wis ve chaoged on caren beget t 

reigh« ec on specie beyond an amount for nal 

An » det surgeon on Boara iceegerr tare 

All Lettersand must pass through the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 


Broadway. 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in comm: 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. oh te British 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
- The ships comprising this line are the— 





Capt. West. 
PACIFIC Capt. Nye, 
CTIC - Capt. Luce. 
BALTIC. Capt. Comstock. 
ADRIATIC - Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
hus been en in their construction, es also in thelr Bia , to engure strength and speed, 
and iets eocvmmssdetend tes Sasneereat® unequalled for ele, or rt. 

Price o} from New York to Liverpool, $130. usive use of extra size 
State Rooms . From Liverpool to New York, 235- 

An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship, 

No berth can be secured until paid for. 

PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
From New York From Liverpool 

-+-March.. ..s00+ 5th, 1851 seeeees February..... 8th, 1851 
-««March.....++-..1%h, “ seeeeee. February ......22nd, “ 

+ -April.ecs seeees2d, 4 seeeceer March ..s...+0..8th, « 
pect Til. .2++-s00016th, bed sees coee Marcd, cosee eee . 
ag eoesApril.....sse00e Oth, “ 

soos April oo. eeeeee Soh, a 
coos MAY... coos ooeee- 14th 
20 00-MBY wcccccscces 28th, * 
coe SUME ..eceeeecesDlih, “ 





















«+ June.. eooce 25th, * 

2d, “ July .. veee 9th, 

-eth, “ ‘te July... 2d, “ 

mor yi seep te eng A 
September.. -27th, “ “ty getiember. 4 o 
th, “ .» September .. 17th, “ 

. a vo Renee ee «lst, by 

November wczad? Noster sone 


December ...- 6'h, ‘ 
December ....20th, ‘“‘ 





ooe- 29th, 

«ees November .,.,..12th, “ 
+» «November ,,.... 26th, “ 
+++»-December...... 15th, “ 
aprly Ww «ee. December ...... 27th, “ 
DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 W: 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO Liverpoole 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jr., 8 Boulevard Montmartre. Paris. 
The ovvners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, 8 ecie,Jew- 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills ‘ t ‘ 
airy. Procions — i tals, of Lading are signed therefor, ‘end the value 


After the 1st of April next, the rate of frei 
be materially — ght by the above steamers from Liverpool will 





For freight or passage, 





NEW YORK AND LIVERP CKETS 
4 Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets sae By 7c and Liverpool have 


ed for their sailing from each on the 
the psd 5 succeed each other in the following ant 7? mtg rata reer + viedo 













Ships, Captains. From New York From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb...........Cropper......+.-Mar. l....July 1...Nov. 1}Apr. 6 
Constellation.......+-.Allen,...... Gekster ce aaaite. * ene ghe | mK! Tee get B 
Yorkshire...0c+.0+e+++-Sh@@rMAl.., +10004+16..c00e+e-16.e0s.0-.16|/Jan 1..May 1...Sept 1 

CK ones seeresejes+AGQMB.eeeeureseseeeQBeeeeeeesQOseeeysee226| coseeLlesseeeed levees voll 
Ieaac Wright...........Furber......+0..Apr.1...Aug. 1.....Dec. 1|..... Ut .ceeee LG. eevee oll 
Waterloo ...0.0000e+++HArvey...-coessececelle.cececeed Leceecee: 11] ones QOcueees-20c000. 4.28 
Montezuma.........-.D@ Courcy,....seee 16.cee0+ 16..e+0+-2-16| Feb, 1...June 1...Oct. 1 
Henry Clay ..-Truman...... ccocese PeRosecsnc elec + access o ccodlecscceclbeccoves 
Columbia... 16..,,..16 
Underwriter +0028 

a tan 
Siddons... 
New York 
West Poin ee sos el ll. ll . 
Fidelia...... y. x: 16. -16]..Apr iB)... 
Roscius.....+..++++6..Shoppy.. ne 00026] eee Lhe ovceLLcocoell 
me § ships are al.of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character ex. 


and 
ir cabin eccomumodations tre all that can be desired in Boy of comfort and 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strict} adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool...+ee.++seeseeees@75 
= - to New York .ese.seersrevecnce 

Agents for ships West Point. Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 

KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 

A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons. Henry Clay, and Garric 

SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CU., N. ¥. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents me. ships Dethaten, Bertecume, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidel!a, 

saac 


Webb, and New York, 
GOODHUE & CO., or MARSHALL, & CO.N. Y. 


C. H. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKBTS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONTH 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the f 

Tce sente inorder in wg, ey ar mano agpantin Ne 

‘or! of e mon m di 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the mae —_ . - 
Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Selling from 

New York. London, 
May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8|June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 28 
, * 2%, “ 4\July 13, Nov. 13, March 15 

si «© 2 “ 99 “ 28 





Devonshire,new, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord. 





Southampton, new, Tinker June 8. Oct, 8, Feb 

Victoria, Champion, | « «"" 94) " 94/Aug 13’ Déc.13) April 13 

Hendrik Hudson, Warner,’ July 8, Nov. 8, Marché] ‘~ 28, we 28° An 93 

Marg. Evans, Pra a) a a  ') 3ept, 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Queen, new, Griswold |Aug.8) Dec.8, April 28, OB 28 

Ame. Eagle, Doane, “24, “ 24, % 241Oct. 13, Feb.13, June 13 





These ships are all of the first ciass, and are commanded by able azd experienced navigs 
vere Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regples Bills of foding are signed therefor. APp- 
ply to HN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y- 

july 18 and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, Londov. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET, 





